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SECTION FIRST, NOTICE SECOND. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PASSIONAL ELEMENTS 
IN THE SERIES. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Of False Series and the Correctives to be 
applted. 


To the rules prescribed in Chapters 


Fifth and Sixth, it is necessary to add | 


some applications or examples of false 
series; passional cacograplues to exercise 


the reader in discerning in what cases a | 


passional series fulfils the conditions of 
attracting to industry, and in what cases it 
is false, unbalanced, and susceptible of 
corrections. 

To form a true conception of the exact 
method, it is necessary to study the false. 
Take for examples the two following se- 
ries, A and B, each containing seven 
groups of cultivators of pears. 


Series A. very false. 


tin. 

Messire Jean. 
Group of the White 
Dien. 

—- Grey Beurre. 
Green piquet do. 


Breaking pears. 





Upper wing. 


Centre. 
Melting pears. 





Lower wing. f cngcee Bon Chré- 
Mealy pears. id 





Series B. a little false. 


Groups 1, 2: cultivat- 
ing 2 varieties of the 
White Beurre. 

Groups 3, 4, 5: culti- 
vating 3 varieties of 
the Grey Beurre. 

Groups 6, 7: cultivat- 
ing 2 varieties of the 
Green Beurre. 

Now the points to be explained are 
these: in what cases will these series vi- 
olate or observe the rules of Rivalry, Ex- 
a/tation and Interlocking, established in 
Chapter V.; and the rules of the Com- 
pact Scale, Short Sessions, and Subdivision 
of Labor, Chapter VI. How will the 
series B approach to these conditions, al- 
together violated by At Wherein will 


Upper wing. 
Centre, 


Lower wing. 
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|this series A, fall short of the four | On the contrary, a series which embra- 
| springs of sympathy, namely: identity, | ces only one genus, or a half of one, and 
| Contrast, special perfection, and collective | which perfects its varieties and tennities, 
perfection ! excites enthusiasm in the neighboring 
To treat this subject with exactness, it | townships as well as in its own; it be- 
would require a chapter of the same ex-|comes internally and externally inter- 
jtent with the two preceding; others | laced in intrigues. — 
\which are to follow will require still| This rale is opposed to the civilized 
'greater length. Meanwhile renowned’) methods by which each province, each 
critics, good authorities in such matters, | village seeks to have an assortment of all 
‘demand an extreme brevity, three hun ies, and to do without purchasing 
‘dred pages only, under penalty of not be-| from its neighbors. They follow the op- 
|ing read. One can only indicate the sub-| posite principle in harmony; a township 
|jeets, therefore, upon which one ought’ prefers to limit itself to a single species 
to treat. To merely graze them superfi- of pear or potato, and to cultivate some 
cially would be to create doubts instead | twenty varieties and tenuities of that; it 
of giving elucidations. 'will furnish twenty loads of them to the 
The discussions which I am obliged to neighboring townships, and receive in re- 
pass over in this Chapter, would tend to | turn twenty loads of other species which 
prove : its own soil could not raise to the perfec- 
That there would be a lack of discords | tion necessary for the mechanism of pas- 
in every industrial series graduated by sional attraction. Always bear in mond, 
species, as for instance a series of twelve | too, that in Association there will be no 
groups cultivating twelve species of bul- fear of the commercial frauds, which vow 
hous flowers, the Tulip, the Fleur de Lis, | cast suspicion upon ai] exchanges and 
the Jonquille, the Narcissus, the Iris, the oblige each one to cultivate twenty spe- 
Dahlia, &c.; that the groups of a series |cies of vegetables or fruits, to preserve 
should be graduated at least by varieties, | himself from relations with ill-disposed 
and still better by tenuities and orinimi-| and deceitful neighbors. 
| ties, never by species, still less by genera ; I havé said that those who should un- 
‘varieties being the simplest graduation | dertake to found a model Phalanx without 
from which discord ever springs. me, would fal] into a thousand errors in 
I have already established this princi-| the distribution of their passional series ; 
ple in treating of the compact scale, | they would make them false in nine cases 
‘which alone can create controversy and|out of ten, while they would believe 
obstinate devotion of parties to their spe- | themselves to be literally following the 
icial branch, together with the emulation | rules, as in the series A, which at first 
‘which ensues. The contiguous groups | sight seems very regular, but which nev- 
\of a series must be brought to the point | ertheless is an assemblage of all the vices 
of treating each other as traitors, as pro- | to be shunned. 
fane, as heretical, as people with no taste} Its centre has no tie with the two 
|norreason. The series B, here instanced, | wings. 
, would approach this mechanism of obsti- | Each wing forms a loose and not 8 
| nate discords, while the series A would | compact scale. . 
produce only the apathy of fraternity. Each division is in apathy for want of 
The series A would excite no interest | discords. FE na 
‘among the others; the series B would | I might count up many other vices in it 
have partizans from every side engaging |although the centre is good enough, if 
in its intrigues. It would be interlocked | you consider that alone. 
|in intrigues with the whole mass of the| Series distributed in this way would 
| phalanx, a bond which the series A could | form only a cacophony and not a passional 
‘not create. The latter has the fault of | harmony; they would fail not only im in- 
_embracing a whole region and not a town- | dustrial attraction, but also in the mechan- 
ship with its cultivation; for you almost | ism of the distribution of profits, and'then 
_never find a township of a square league | they would betake themselves to the die 
|which can furnish suitable varieties of coverer and tell him that bis theory is # 
soil for its three kinds of pears. Nature | beautiful chimera. I have given very 
varies the qualities of the soil every one | precise rules for this distribution in Chap- 
or two or three leagues; therefore a se-|ters V. and VI.; it would have been well 
ries which should wish to adopt three to add here some cacographies to accus- 
genera, would run the risk of failing in tom the student to the complete applica- 
two of them, of becoming false for want tion of the method ; if it is not followed 
of sufficient attraction cat enthusiam. ‘in full, we shall see the whole industrial 
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mechanism destitute of rivalry, of enthu-' distinguished in a scale of five, six, seven| In this case the attraction is direct, 
siasm, and of interlacing. 'shades of taste which it has tried in its| converging with the labor; this sort of 
The principal defect of the series A is, own bakery, and which it characterizes | attraction will reign in seven-eighths of 
the want of discerds between contiguous | aceording to the soil on which they grew the Associative functions, when the pas- 
groups ; the species 1, 2, 6, 7, have no | and the methods of culture. sional series are methodically formed. 
rivalries with the centre, which on its| Evenin the smallest crops or vegeta-| Most of the domestic species of animals 
side has none with them. The whole bles, a Phalanx would never sell one of | and vegetables will exeite direct attrac- 
mechanism of rivalry and emulation falls | its qualities all together ; they would on-| tion in the Associative regime: it will 
to the ground, if the scale be not very ly trade according to a graduated seale of even apply to swine, when the industrial 
compact. Let us point out the remedy | varieties, because the consumption takes | series are well intrigued. 
for this defect, the means of restoring | place by series of qualities, in order to| 2. Attraction is INDIRECT when it 
that compactness which cannot be in any | establish series well intrigued among the springs from something foreign to the 
scale of species. | producers ; consumption must correspond | industry itself, from some passional stim- 
Suppose the tastes to manifest them-| exactly with production, the same identi- | ulus strong enough to overcome the in- 
selves in a Phalanx in such a manner as cal mechanism must apply to both: this | dustrial taste, without the temptation of 
to form the series A; it will have to be) order will be explained in the following | gain. Such is the situation of a natural- 













tolerated, faulty as it is, for it will never Sections. 

do to hinder the exercise of attraction;| In the Associative state, every town- 
but art will come to the aid of nature, | ship will raise only exquisite products ; 
and to make this series more compact, the | but it will meed to take in supplies from 
General Direction or Areopagus of the | among twenty of its neighbors, contrary 
Phalanx will first examine which of the | to. the practice of the ecivilizees. The 
five species contained in the series is best | neighboring commerce of the Harmonians 
alapted to the soil of the domain: sup-/ will be at least a hundred fold what ours 
pose it to be the species of melting pears | is; for of every vegetable, every radish 


ist who deals with disgusting reptiles, or 
with venomous plants ; he does not love 
these unclean beings upon which he be- 
stows so much care, but his zeal for 
science causes him to surmount the dis- 
gust, from pure passion, even without 
any reward. 

This indirect attraction will belong to 
those Associative functions which are 





called the Beurre ; some management will ‘or eabbage, a Phalanx will draw ten sup- destitute of any special attraction; they 
be required to make the cultivation of| plies from ten neighboring Phalanxes, of| Will constitute one-eighth of the whole 










this prevail, without contradicting the at- 
traction of any person. They will then 
declare that the four species of the wings 


whom it will take ten loads of famous | 


cabbages, sending back as many loads of 


mass of labors in a Phalanx. 
3. Diverere, or false attraction, is 
that whieh accords neither with our in- * 


that quality of cabbages in which it ex- | 
t 











are unsuitable to the soil of the domain, | cels itself, and which it will deliver in a | dustry nor our purpose ; it is the situation 
and cannot give distinction to the towns graduated scale of tasges. | of the laborer who is moved only by ne- 
ship, or figure in its eseuteheon.* They! This enormous commerce will be es- | cessity, by venal or by moral considera- 
will be cast into eclipse, and will have to | tablished only upon good qualities ; infe- | tions, without gaiety, without taste for 
bear upon their banner the badge of half| rior ones will find no purchaser, because | his occupation, without any indirect en- 
mourning, the violet crape with silver| their employment would vitiate the ae Oe 

fringe, denoting the disavowal of the} chanism of industrial attraction, the three! This kind of attraction, inadmissible in 
township. rules of rivalry, exaltation and inter-|the passional series, is nevertheless the 














At the same time they will make efforts 
to organize a complete series of Beurres, 
like the series B, and raise it to ten, 
twelve, fifteen groups ; and also to organ- 
ize, if possible, a second series of melting 
pears, the Bezy or some other, in order to 
be fully engaged in the genus in which 
they can excel. 

As to the four groups under eclipse, if 


locking. 

Such a mechanism would be the contra- 
ry of.our world up side down, of our per- 
fectable civilization, in which the whole 
industrial movement operates in con- 
tradiction to the above three rules. 


only one which polities and moralism 
know how to create’ it is that which 
reigns in seven-eighths of the labors of 
the civilizees. They hate their industry, 
it is for them the only alternative besides 
famine or ennui, a punishment which they 


Thus with us we see articles of a bad | approach with slow steps, with a pensive 


quality twenty times as abundant and 
easy to dispose of,as good articles upon 





and down-cast air. 
All diverging attraction is a real re- 






they produce passable fruits, they will | which noone is willing to set a just price, | pugnance, a state in which man unwil- 
add them as bastard branehes to the se-|and which few ever know how to distin- | lingly inflicts a punishment upon himself. 
ries of their species which excel in other| guish from the bad: since moralism ac- | he Associative order is ineompatible 









































townships. 


| customs the civilizees to eat the good and| With this third kind; and even im the 


In every judgment* upon the species to bad indifferently. This brutality of tastes | most repugnant occupations, as the’ care 


be eclipsed, favor can have no influence, 
for it is the entire country which will be 


| is the support of all mercantile and agricul- 
tural frauds, as any one will see by a par- 


| of sinks and drains, it must attain at least 


to indirect attraction, and put in play 


the judge by the fact, by its eagerness or | allel of the two mechanisms, the Associ- motives that are without venality, noble 


its unwillingness to purchase such a pro- 
duct. ‘The kinds which meet with few or 
no purchasers, are evidently not above 
mediocrity and liable to eclipse. 

In following this eourse, every town- 


| ative and the Civilized. 
| 
tiles 


| CHAPTER VIII. 





| impulses like esprit de en the religious 
bh 


sentiment, friendship, philanthropy, &c. 
It will be necessary then to banish 
altogether from an Associative Phalanx 


| this diverging attraction, this labor as a 


ship will restrict itself to species, in the | Of the Qualities and Quantities of At-| last resource, founded on the dread of 


culture or manufacture of which it can 
excel, neglecting every thing which it 
can only produce of a mediocre quality ; 
of this it will buy its assortment of the 
townships which excel in it, and sell to 
thein a similar assortment of those kinds 
in which it excels itself, 

All these orders and supplies will be 
made by an assorted, graduated and com- 
pact seale. 


same quality ; it sells a thousand quintals 

* In Harmony, armorial bearings and es- 
cutcheons will not be insignificant as they are 
with us; they will be emblematic of the means 
of industry and celebrity which a Phalanx 
possesses; they will represent its natural and 
artificial riches, 

Civilization, always unreasonable, chooses 
only escutcheons destitute of sense, a lion 
passant, a double cross, a field of gules, aw 
pal de sable, and other nonsensical devices 


A Phalanx does not sell a} 
thousand quintals of wheat all of the) 


traction. 





To complete our elementary notions, 
let us analyze the degrees of industrial 
them. These degrees are three in num- 
| Attraction direct, or converging, 

| Indirect, or mixed, 

| Inverse, or diverging and false. 

1. The attraction is pirecr when it 
springs from the object itself upon which 
the industry is exercised. Archimedes, 
‘in the study of geometry, Linneus, in 
‘the study of botany, Lavoisier, in the 
study of chemistry, did not labor from 
‘the love of gain, but from an ardent pas- 
sion for science. A prince who cultivates 
| pinks, or oranges ; a princess who raises 


canaries, or pheasants, does not labor | 


through cupidity, for this care costs them 
more than it will produce ; they are then 


Attraction and the uses to be made of! 


want. 

Let us here introduce a parallel of the 
qualities and quantities of industrial at- 
The 


‘traction under the two regimes. 
civilized order presents : 

One-ninth of indirect attraction ; 

Seven-ninths of diverging attraction, 
passive repugnance ; 

One-ninth of active repugnance, or re- 
| fusal of industry on the part of the indo- 
‘lent rich, the rogues, the mendicants, 
| &e. &e. 

The analysis of the Associative regime 
will present : 

One-ninth of indirect attraction ; 

Seven-ninths of direct attraction ; 


One-ninth of intermission, occasioned 
by disease, infirmity, extreme old age or 
infancy, but not by taste. 


Direct attraction, then, will extend to 
the immense majority of labors, and indi- 





worthy of a society which is in every way a passionally attracted to the object, to the rect attraction to the rest: this last, 


mere chaos of fulseness and absurdity, 


| function itself. 


| moreover, will be very strong, and equal 
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to the most vehement attractions which | the passional series : they create a quan- | 
we know. ; |tity of these indirect attractions, which 
The temptation of gain, which in the are at least equal in power to the direct : 
hired workman excites only a diverging of this you may judge hereafter when we | 
attraction, a last resource against famine come to speak of the LITTLE HORDES. 
or ennui, will often be a noble stimulus; I add one more example of indirect 
in Association. For example, if there is| attraction. At the storming of Mahon, 
urgent need of some neglected invention, | the French soldiers sealed some rocks so 
as some preventive against smoke, the| steep, that the Marshal de Richelieu 
Associative order will know how to ally | could not conceive how they were able to 
the two ineitements of cupidity and of succeed, and wished the next day to have 
glory. Suppose that it offers a prize of | the assault repeated, by way of parade, 
ten francs for the invention in question, |The soldiers could not mount the rocks 
The person who shall solve the problem | in cold blood, which they had scaled the 
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God’s will be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven,’’ — yet stigmatise those who 
believe in the practicability of this heaven- 
taught prayer, as infidels, They seem to 
think that religion consists more in going 
to meeting on the Sabbath, and giving in 
théir adherence to established creeds and 
forms of worship, than in ebeying the 
‘* weightier matters of the law, faith, jus- 
tice, and merey.’’ It seems to be a part 
of their religious belief, that if they take 


will formally receive, on the part of the | day before under the fire of the enemy. | good care of themselves and families, they 
whole globe, a sum of five mullions of | Now it was rot the hope of pillage that | need have but very little concern for the 


francs, which will be assessed upon each | 


stimnlated them, for there was nothing in| welfare of others—they are not their 


of the five hundred thousand Phalanxes | a citadel to carry off; it was the esprit de 


which the actual population will form. 
The inventor will also receive a diploma 
as a magnate of the globe, and enjoy, 


that rank. 
these savans, enemies of the Associative 
theory, whieh will raise them to so high 
a fortune !) 


est branches ; for if a bagatelle, an ode| attraction must have fixed attention at seen,’ cannot love “ God whom be has 
or symphony, is rated at two sous by a| 


vote of the majority of the five hundred 
thousand Phalanxes of the globe, the 


| corps, the blind furor which an impassion- 


| ed mass communicates to each one of its 


‘* brother’s keeper,” 
God requires us to ** love him with all 


members. In this case, the coG@perators | our hearts, and our neighbor as ourselves.”” 
wherever he goes, the honors attached to’ perform prodigies incredible even to them- | He that refuses to obey these requirements 


low great the blindness of | selves when they have done them. (Ef- 


‘feet of the twelfth passion, the Composite 
_or Exalting.) . 


in his &fe, is the infidel, no matter what 
he may possess. We have the authority 


We have seen so many examples of it,| Of inspiration in saying that he that does 
It would be colossal even in the small-|that this beaatiful property of indirect) not * love his brother, whom he has 


last. Our age, absorbed in industrialism, 
should have offered a premium for the 
investigation of the means of applying to 


author receives a notification to that effect industry one of these two attractions, the 
from the Congress of the Spherical Unity, | direct or the indirect, which beget such 
Authorized by this, he draws upon Con-| prodigies. The industrious animals, the 
stantinople (the natural capital of the| beavers, the bees, have received from 
globe) for the sum of fifty thousand) nature the gift of direct attraction for 
francs. Several times in the course of| their industry; had not this same nature 
the year he may gain this sum and even | some means in reserve for communicating | 
greater sums. Does a good dramatic|to man that faculty of attraction which 
piece obtain a franc ' here are five hundred | is enjoyed by the animals? 
thousand francs for the author; besides a} Here a repetition is necessary. Philo- 
profit from the sale of copies, ten at least | sophy teaches us that we must not believe 
in every phalanx, say five million copies, | nature limited to known means, This 
without possibility of fraud or piratical| nature then may have some means un- 
editions. If they grant the author four | known to us for introducing attraction 
sous profit on a copy, that will make a| into the exercise of industry ; but where | 
million. Total, fifteen hundred thousand | are we to seek the means? Again phi- 
francs remuveration for a good piece, | losophy instructs us, for it commands us 
tragedy or comedy, with a guarantee that | ‘* to explore the enéire domain of science, 
the examination, admission and represen-| to believe that there is nothing done so 
tauon shal] not be deferred an instant,! long as there remains any thing to do.” 
and that no intrigue shall prevail to affect) Now there is every thing to be done in 
the judgment of the public. the investigation of attraction, of its anal- 
| can assure the learned bodies that! ysis and its uses: men have not yet com- 
they will soon declare themselves, that|menced, nor even proposed this labor ; 
they were mad when they repulsed the | they have not even made the preliminary 
Associative theory, more desirable for | distinetion of the three kinds of attrac- 
them than for any other class of civili-| tion just defined ; it is a subject of which 
zees¥ philosophy obstinately prevents the study: 
The second attraction, the indirect, | in the mean time how are we to solve the | 


not seen,’’— those who profess to love 
God, but give no evidence of love to their 
brethren, are liars, 

It seems to me that both parties are 
somewhat ort of the way, religion nei- 
ther consists in all love to God, or man, 
but in a union of the two. God should 
be loved supremely, and our neighbor as 
ourselves. 

If we love onr neighbor as ourselves, 
we should never injure him, but im all 
things seek to promote his happiness and 
well being ; we should do something more 
than merely Jet him lve, — we should try 
to help him live. 

Yours for all mankind, 


D. E. R, 
Haydenville, Feb. 9, 1846. 


CONSTELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND, 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
Vill. 
The signor Pislola,to whom we can 
give no other name than that which Con- 


which will be employed but rarely in| problem of introdueing direct and indirect | suelo had bestowed upon him, for we have 


Association, can also furnish very power- 
ful means, Here is an example. In 
1810, a coal mine was inundated at Liege, 
and eighty workmen were shut up there 
without food, Todeliver them in season, 
it was necessary to make a considerable 
aperture in a very few days; all their | 
comrades took hold of it with ardor; the | 
strongest solicited the preference as a r N S2 

point of honor, and in on days they WHO ARE THE INFIDELS’ 

perfurmed a labor which would have; Many professing to be governed by a) 


mg our a ee ee says. | spirit ef toleration and Christianity, im- 
e accounts said : — t they did in| : occasion in trying to 
those four days is incredible; ond it. was |Pt07* ery un common SYNE 


not from any venal motive, for the work- make out that those whe ahaa —s 
meh felt themselves insulted when money | reform, by bringing about equitable rela- 


was proposed, to encourage them to force | tions between man and man, — the indi- 


the work and save their buried comrades. | vidual and society ,— capital and labor, — 
It is evident, then, that a work repug-| 


‘are infidels. They profess to believe in | 


nant in itself, like that of boring a shaft | ; 
with miners, may become indioectly at. | the bible, and to have been sanctified by | 


tractive, if it is sustained by noble im-| its truth, and spirit, and to pray daily that | 
pulses. Such is the faculty enjoyed by the “ kingdom of God may come, and | 





sent to study Attraction by analysis and 
by synthesis? Seek, and ye shall find, 


MISCELLANY. 


For the Harbinger. 











attraction into industry, if we do not con-| not felt sufficient interest in his person to 


make any researches in this respect, had 
from the place where he was hidden seen 
the berlin stop at the eries of the fugitives. 
The other anonymous whom we also call 
as did Consuelo, the st/ent man, had made 
the same observation and reflection from 
the top of the hill: he had run to rejoin 
Mayer, and both took measures to save 
themselves. Before the baron had cross- 
ed-the stream, Pistola had gained some 
distance and was already covered by the 
wood. He let them pass, and fired two 
pistol shots at them from behind, one of 
which pierced the baron’s hat, the other 








* Entered according to Act of Congress, ia 
the year 1845, by Francrs G. 8naw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the Disirict Court of Massq- 
chusetty. 
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slightly wounded the servant's horse.|done! though, after all, I don’t care!’’| plied Consuelo, ** that if you abandon us 
The baron wheeled round, perceived him, | added he, shrugging his shoulders. | here, we are lost.”’ 
and rushing upon him, stretched him on| ‘ Alas!”’ said Consuelo, while Joseph ‘*] do not think,’’ replied the Count, 
the ground by a ballet from his pistol. | passed his gourd to the deserter, ‘if he| who introduced a sort of chivalric ostenta- 
Then he left him to roll swearing among | is abandoned here, he will soon be retaken. | tion into all his words, * that we have 
the thorns, and followed Joseph, who | His feet are swollen by the cords, and he| thus far given you any reason to doubt 
reached Mr. Mayer's carriage almost at/can hardly use his hands; see how pale | our feelings of humanity. We will carry 
the same #me as did the Count’s. The | and faint he is!”’ you with us until you are far enough from 
latter had already leaped to the ground. | ‘* We will not abandon him,’’ said the | this spot not to fear any thing. My ser- 
Mayer and the silent man had disappeared | Count, who had his eyes fixed on Consu-| vant, whom I have brought down to his 
with the horse, without losing time in|elo. “ Franz, dismount,’’ said he to his| feet, shall ride on the box ofthe car- 
hiding the chaise. The first care of the domestic ; and addressing the deserter: | riage,’’ said he addressing the baron ; and 
conquerors, was to force the lock of the | ‘* Mount that animal; | give it to ae added in a lower voice, ‘* Do you not 
box in which the prisoner was confined. | and this also,” added he tossing him his| prefer the company of these children to 
Consuelo with transports helped to cut! purse. ‘* Have you strength enough to| that of a valet whom we should be obliged 
the bonds and gag of the unfortunate, ‘reach Austria!” to admit into the carriage, and before 
who no sooner saw himself free, than he; ‘* Yes, yes, my lord!” whom we must restrain ourselves much 
fell prostrate on the earth before his lib-| ‘* Do you wish to go to Vienna?” more ?”’ 
erators, and thanked God. But as soon| ‘ Yes, my lord.” ‘** Eh! doubtless,’’ said the baron ; ‘* art- 
as he had looked at the baron he théught| ‘ Do you wish.to serve again?” ists, however poor, are misplaced no- 
he had fallen from Charybdis into Seylla.| ‘* Yes, my lord, provided it be not in| where. Who knows if that one who has 
just found his violin among the bushes 


**Ah! sir baron de Trenck,”’ cried he, | Prussia.”’ 
‘do not kill me, do not give me up!| ‘*Go to her majesty, the empress-|and is bringing it with so much joy, be 
Mercy, mercy for a poor deserter, who is| queen; she receives every-body one day|not a Tartini in bud? Come, trouba- 
the father of a family! Iam no more of in the week. Tell her that Count Hoditz| dour!’’ said he to Joseph, who had in 
a Prussian than you are, sir baron; I am makes her a present of a very fine grena-| fact just recovered his bag, his instrument 
an Austrian subject like yourself, aud be- | dier, perfectly drilled 4 la Prussienne.” | and his manuscripts upon the field of bat- 
seech you not to have me arrested. O!| ‘I hasten, my Jord.” tle, ‘* come with us, and at our first rest- 
have merey on me!”’ , * And be careful never to mention the | ing place, you shall sing to us of this glo- 
‘* Have merey on him, sir baron de baron’s name, or [ will have you sakes! rious conflict in which we have found no 
Trenck !’’ cried Consuelo, without know- | by my people and sent back into Prussia,’’ | one to speak to.” 
ing to whom, or of what she spoke. ‘‘] would rather die at once. O! if} ‘* You can laugh at me at your leisure,” 
‘‘T will have merey on you,’’ replied | those wretches had only left me the use | said the Count, when they were installed 
the baron; ‘but on condition that you| of my hands, I would have killed myself] in the back seats of the carriage, and the 








bind yourself by the most fearful oaths, | when they recaptured me.” young people in front of them, (the ber- 
never to say from whom vou received| ‘* Decamp!”’ lin already rolling rapidly towards. Aus- 
your life and liberty.”” And as he} ‘‘ Yes, my lord.’’ tria,) ‘* you who have brought down one 
spoke, the haron, drawing a handker- | He finished swallawing the contents of | of those gallows-birds.”’ 


chief from his pocket, carefully wrapped the gourd, returned it to Joseph, embrac- **] am quite afraid I did not kill him on 
up his face, so that only one eye could be | ed him, without knowing that he was his} the spot, and that I shall find him some 
seen. _debtor for a more important service, pros-| day at the door of Frederick's study ; 1 
‘‘ Are you wounded !”’ said the Count. | trated himself before the Countand baron, | therefore surrender this exploit to you 
‘* No,”’ replied he, pulling his hat down | and upon a gesture of impatience from | with all my heart.” 
over his face ; ** but if we meet these pre-| the latter, which cut short his words, le} ‘* As for me, who did not even see the 
tended brigands, I prefer not to be recog-| made a great sign of the cross, kissed the | enemy,’’ returned the Count, ‘‘ 1 envy 
nized. I already do not stand too well in | earth, and mounted the horse with the| you your exploit sincerely ; 1 took some 
the books of my gracious sovereign ; this assistance of the servants, for he could | interest in the adventure, and would have 
only was wanting.”’ /not move his feet ; but hardly was he in| had a pleasure in chastising those vil- 
‘‘T understand the matter,”’ returned | the saddle, than, recovering courage and|lains as they deserve. To come and 
the Count, ** but you need have no anxie-| strength, he spurred on both sides, and | seize deserters and raise recruits on the 
ty ; I take it all on myself.”’ began to gallop at full speed on the road | very territory of Bavaria, now the faith- 
‘* That may save this deserter from the | to the south. ful ally of Maria Theresa! it shows an 
cat and the gallows, but not me from dis-| ‘* That isenough tocomplete myruin,”’|insolence for which no name can be 
grace. No matter! one knows not what | said the baron to the Count, “ if it should | found.” 
may happen ; we must oblige our fellow | ever be discovered that [ allowed you to| ‘* It would be a good pretext for war, 
creatures at every risk. Here, unfortu-|do it. It’s all the same,’’ added he with | if all were not tired of fighting, and if this 
nate! can you stand? Not tow well, by | a burst of laughter ; ‘* the idea of making | were not the season for peace. You will 





——— 


what I see. You are wounded ?”’ Maria Theresa a present of one of Fred-| therefore oblige me, sir Count, by not 
‘* T received many blows, it is true, but , erick’s grenadiers is the most charming | mentioning this adventure, not only on 
I no longer feel them.” . |thing in the world. That fellow, who| account of my sovereign, who wonld be 
‘‘ Tn fine, can you clear out?’’ | has sent bullets at the hulans of the em- | much dissatisfied at the part I have play- 
‘*O! yes, sir aid-de-camp.”’ | press, is going to send them at the cadets|ed in it, but still mure on account of the 
‘‘Don’t call me by that name, you ras- of the king of Prussia! What faithful | mission with which I am entrusted to 
cal; be silent, and now be off! And let subjects, what well chosen troops !”” your empress. I should find her but ill 


i 


us, dear Count, do the same. Iam ina| ‘* The sovereigus are none the worse | disposed to receive me, if | made my ap- 
hurry to get out of this wood. TI have! served for that. Well.now, what are we| pearance at the very moment of such an 
brought down one of the recruiters; if the; going to do with these children ?”’ impertinence on the part of my govern- 
king knew it, my business would be! ‘* We can say, like the grenadier,’’ re-| ment.’’ 
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‘‘Fear nothing from me,’’ replied the 
Count; ** you know that | am not a zeal- 
ous subject, from the very fact that | am 
not an ambitious courtier.”’ 

‘And what ambition could you still 
Count! fortune 
have crowned your wishes, while I—. 
Ah! how dissimilar are our destinies at 
this moment, notwithstanding the analogy | 
they present at first sight!’’ As he) 
spoke thas, the baron drew from his bo- | 
som a portrait set in diamonds, and began 
to contemplate it with eyes full of emo- 


tion, uttering deep sighs, 


have, dear Leve and 


which gave) 


Consuelo some  iuclination to laugh. 
She thought that a passion which betray- 
ed so little delicacy was not in very good | 
taste, and she inwardly derided this style 
of great lord. 

‘¢ Dear baron,”’ said the Count, lower- 
(Consuelo pretended and 


even did her best not to hear,) ‘I be- 


ing his voice, 


seech you not te grant any one the confi- | 
dence with which you have honored me, 
and especially not to show that portrait to 
any otherthan me. Return it to its case, 
and remember that this child anderstands 
French as well as you and I.’’ 

‘* Apropos !”* 
ing the portrait, upon which Consuelo 
had been careful not to cast a glance, 
‘‘what the devil could our kidnappers 
have wanted with these two little boys! 
Say, what did they propose to induce you 
to fullow them ?”’ 

‘Tn fact,’’ said the Count, 
think of that, and new can find no explan_ 
ation for their fancy; what could they. 
who only seek to enrol] men in the prime 
of life and of an enormous stature, do} 
with two little children *”’ 

Joseph related that the pretended May- | 
er had called himself a musician, and had 
continually talked of Dresden and an en- | 
gagement in the elector’s chapel. 

‘Ah! now I understand!’’ returned 
the baron, ‘‘ and this Mayer, I bet that I) 
know him! He must be a man called 
N —, ex-chief of military music, now a 
recruiter for the bands of the Prussian | 
Our natives have such hard | 
heads, that they would not succeed in | 


playing truly and in time, if his majesty, | 


regiments. 


who has a mere correct ear than the late 
king his father, did not draw from Hunga- | 
ry and from Bohemia, his clarionets, his | 
fifes, and his trumpets. The good profes- | 
sor of clatter thought he should make a| 
fine present to his master, by bringing to | 
him, besides a deserter recovered from | 
your territory, two little musicians of an | 
intelligent appearance; and the pretext) 
of promising them Dresden and the de-| 
lights of the court, was not a bad one to 
commence with. But you would not even 
have seen Dresden, my children, and 
whether you would or no, you would. 


have been incorporated in the music of | 


for the rest,”’ 
‘by an irresistible indignation. 
| done to please them. 


| Count, laughing ; ‘‘ but you must be pru- | 


_you would perhaps have entered.”’ 
cried the barons reclos- | 


,asking from him. 
| boy ?”’ 

“T did not | 
| heart,”’ 


| Count laughing. 


‘nor to beat the recall before day-light, | 
_nor receive the cat and eat bread of stolen | the envy of those little sovereigns much 


some regiment of infantry, only for the! many of those biographies had struck her, 
rest of your days.” | and among others that of the Count Ho- 
‘‘] know what to think now of the fate | | ditz-Roswald, a very rich Moravian lord, 
whieh was reserved for us,” replied C on- | discarded and abandoned by his father, 
suelo; ‘‘ I have heard of the abominations | who was irritated by his: misconduct, an 
of that military regime, of the bad faith | adventurer well known in all the Europe- 
aud the cruelty with which recruits. are|an courts; finally, chief squire and lover 
carried off. I see, from the manner in| of the dowager margravine of Bareith, 
which that poor grenadier was treated by | whom he had secretly married, ran away 
| those wretches, that nothing had been ex-| with and conducted to Vienna, thence in- 
|aggerated tome. QO! the great Freder- | to Moravia, where, having inherited from 
ick !”’ | his father, he had recently placed her at 
‘Know, young man,” said the baron, | the head of a brilliant fortune. The can- 
with an emphasis which was a little ironi-| oness had often recurred to this history, 


cal, ‘‘that his majesty is ignorant of the| which she considered very scandalous, 


means and knows only the results.” | because the margravine was a sovereign 
‘* By which he profits, without caring | princess, and the Count a simple gentle- 
replied Consuelo, moved | man; and it gave her an opportunity to 
“O! I inveigh against mis-alliances and love 
know, sir baron, kings never do wrong marriages. On her side, Consuelo, who 
and are innocent of all the evil that is| strove to comprehend and to know the 
Y | prejudices of the noble caste, improved 
cried the | these revelations and did not forget them. 
The first time that Count Hoditz had 
dent, my pretty little drummer, and not| named himself befure her, she had been 


‘* The little seamp isa wag!” 


forget that you are speaking before the | struck by a vague reminiscence, and now 


superior officer of the regiment into which | she had present in her mind all the cir- 
cumstances of the life and romantic mar- 

‘ Knowing how to be silent myself, sir| riage of this celebrated adventurer. As 
Count, I have never entertained a doubt} to the baron de Trenck, 
of another’s discretion.’ 


who was then 
| only at the commencement of his memora 
‘* Do you hear him, baron? he promis- | ble disgrace, and who by no means antici- 
es you the silence you had not thought of | pated his horrible lot, she had never heard 
Is not he a charming, him mentioned. She therefore listened 
|to the Count as he displayed with some 

‘*And I trust to him with all my/| vanity the picture of his new opulence. 
returned the baron. ‘* Count, ; Laughed at and despised in the prond lit- 
you onght to enlist him yourself and | tle cvurts of Germany, Hoditz had fora 
'make a present of him to her highness.” | long time blushed at being looked upon asa 
‘“Tt is done, if he consents,” said the | _ poor devil enriched by his wife. Inherit- 
** Will you accept this | , or of immense riches, he thenceforth con- 
engagement, much more easy than the | sidered himself reéstablished by exhibit- 
Prussian service? Ak! my child! you | ing the ostentation of a king in his Mora- 
will not be obliged to lug a kettle drum, | vian county, and preduced with complais- 
ance his new titles to the consideration or 


bricks, but to carry the train and fan of | less rich than himself. Fall of politeness 
an admirable, beautiful and gracious Ja-| and delicate attentions towards his mar- 
‘dy, to dwell in a fairy palace, to preside .gravine, he nevertheless did not pique 
at games and laughter, and take your | himself upon a scrupulous fidelity tewards 
part in concerts which are certainly equal| a woman much older than he was; aad 
to those of the great Frederick. Are | whether that princess had the good princi- 
you tempted? Do you not take me for a} ples and the good taste of the age to shat 
Mayer !”’ her eyes, or thought that a husband ren- 
‘* And who then is this so gracious and | dered illustrious: by herself would never 
so magnificent highness? ’’ asked Consue- | open his to the decline of her beauty, she 
lo, smiling. , did not trouble herself about his fancies. 
‘Tt is the dowager margravine of Ba-| After some leagues, they found a relay 
reith, princess of Culmbach, my illustri- | expressly prepared beforehand for the 
ous spouse,’’ replied Count Hoditz ; ** she | nuble travellers. Consuelo and Joseph 
is now oe chatelaine of Roswald in Mo- | wished to alight and take leave of them ; 
ravia.’ but they opposed it, alleging the possibil- 
Consuelo had heard the canoness Wen- | ity of new enterprises on the part of the 
| ceslawa of Rudolstadt repeat a hundred | recruiters distributed over the country. 
times the genealogy, alliances, and anec-| ‘‘ You do not know,’ said Trenck 


, dotie history of all the great and little to them, (and he did not exaggerate,) 


principalities and aristocracies of Ger- _ how crafty that race is, and how much 
many and the neighboring countries;|to be feared. In whatever part of civil- 
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ized Europe you place your foot, if you| prosperity and when his reflections had| views, and did not cease admiring the 
are poor and without protection, if you | not always been so just and so severe. | beautiful condition and superb maneu- 
have any strength or any talent, yon are | Now, secretly persecuted, though he ap-|vres of his troops. ‘The collection and 
exposed to the deceptions or the violence | parently owed it to the confidence of the | appearance of so many fine men surprise 


of those people. 
passages of the frontiers, all the bye-paths 


They know all the) king that he was about to enter upon an| you?’ said Frederick to him; ‘ but 
important diplomatic mission at the court| there is something still more surprising 
of the mountains, all the cross-roads, all of Maria Theresa, he bégan to detest his) which astonishes me!’ 


‘What is it?’ 


the equivocal resting places, all the vil-| master, and to let his sentiments appear | ‘That you and I are in safety among 
Jains from whom they can expect aid and | with too much freedom. He related to| them!’ replied the king.”’ 


assistance in case of need. They speak | the Count the sufferings, the slavery and 
all languages, all dialects, for they have| despair of that numerous Prussian sol- 
visited al] nations and followed al] trades. |diery, precious in war, but so dangerous 
‘* They excel in managing a horse, in| in peace, that in order to restrain them, a 
running, swimming and leaping precipices, | system of unexampled terror and barbar- 
like real bandits. They are almost all) ity had been adopted. He mentioned the 
brave, accustomed to fatigue, ready and|epidemie of suicide which had spread 
impudent liars, revengeful, crafty and| through the army, and the crimes com- 
cruel. They are the offscourings of the! mitted by soldiers, otherwise honest and 
human race, of whom the military organi-| devout, with the sole object of being 
zation of the late king of Prussia, Gros-| condemned to death in order to escape the 
Guillaume, has made the most useful pro-| horror of the life to which they had been 
compelled. ‘* Would you believe,”’ said 


viders of his power, and the most impor- 

tant supporters of his discipline. They | he, ‘that the suspected ranks are those 
would retake a deserter in the depths of which are sought for with the greatest 
Siberia, and go to seek him in the midst | ardor? You must know that those sus- 
of the bullets of an enemy’s army, solely | pected ranks are composed of foreign re- 
for the pleasure of carrying him back) cruits, of men who have been kidnapped, 


: : ‘ | 
into Prussia and having him hung as an! or of young Prussians, who, at the com- 


example. They have seized a priest at mencement of a military career which is 
the altar while saying his mass, because} to finish only with life, are generally the 
he was six feet three; they have stolen a| victims of the most horrible depression. 
physician from the electoral princess ;| They are divided by ranks, and compelled 
they have thrown the old margrave of | to march, whether in peace or war, before 
Bareith into a fury ten times, by carrying | another rank of men more submissive or 
off his army of twenty or thirty men,| more determined, each of whom has the 
without his daring te demand an explana-| order to fire upon the one in front of him, 
tion openly ; they made soldier for life of | if the latter testifies the least intention of 
a French gentleman who was going to| flight or resistance. If the rank charged 
visit his wife and children in the vicinity | with this execution neglects it, the rank 
of Strasburg ; they have taken Russians | placed next, which is again chosen among 
from the Czarina Elizabeth, hulans from | the more insensible and the more brutal, 
the Marshal of Saxony, pandours from | (for there are such among the hardened 
Maria Theresa, magnates of Hungary, | soldiers, and the volunteers, who are al- 
Polish noblemen, Italian singers, and | most all villains,) this third rank, I say, 
women of all nations, modern Sabines, | is ordered to fire upon the first two; and 
married to soldiers by force; besides! so in succession, if the third rank fails 
their pay and their travelling expenses | jin the execution. Thus every rank of 
which are largely reimbursed, they have the army has in battle, the enemy in the 
a premium of so much per head, what do! front and the enemy in the rear, nowhere 
I say, of so much per inch and line of! fellows, companions, or brothers-in-arms. 
stature —”’ “«* Tt is thus,’ says the great Frederick, 

‘* Yes! ’’ said Consuelo, “‘ they furnish!‘ that invincible soldiers are formed.’ 
human flesh at so much the ounce! Ah!| Well! a place in those first ranks is en- 
your great king is an ogre! — But doubt | vied and sought for by the young Prus- 
not, sir baron, continue ; you have per-| sian soldier; and as soon as he is placed 
formed a noble action in restoring liberty | there, without conceiving the least hope 
to our poor deserter. I would rather un-| of safety, he disbands and casts away his 
dergo the punishments that were in store| arms, in order to draw upon himself the 
for him, than say a word which codld| bullets of his comrades. This movement 
injure you.”’ of despair saves many, who, risking all 

Trenck, whose fiery character was not| for all, and braving the most insurmount- 
consistent with prudence, and who was|able dangers, succeed in escaping, and 
already irritated by the rigor and incom- | often pass over to the enemy. The king 
prehensible injustice of Frederick towards | is not deceived respecting the horror 
him, took a bitter pleasure in developing, with which his yoke of iron inspires the 
before count Hoditz, the atrocities of that 














‘* Baron, dear baron,”’ retarned Count 
Hoditz, “‘ this is the reverse of the medal. 
Nothing is done miraculously among men. 
How could Frederick be the greatest 
captain of his age, if he were geutle as a 
dove’ Come, let us speak no more of 
him. You will oblige me to take his 
part against you, his aid-de-camp and his 
favorite.’” 

‘* From the manner in which he treats 
his favorites on a day of caprice, one may 
judge,” replied Trenck, ‘‘ of his style of 
action with his slaves! You are right! 
let us speak no more of him! For on 
thinking of him, I have a diabolical de- 
sire to return to ihe wood, and strangle 
with my own hands his zealous purveyors 
of human flesh, to whom [ granted mercy 
from a foolish and cowardly prudence.” 

The baron’s generous excitement 
pleased Consuelo; she listened with in- 
terest to his animated descriptions of mili- 
tary life in Prussia; and not knowing 
that this courageous indignation was 
mingled with a little personal spite, she 
saw in it the indication of a great charac- 
ter. There was nevertheless, real gran- 
deur in the soul of Trenck. That beau- 
tiful and proud young man was not born 
to grovel. There was a great difference 
in this respect between him and his im- 
provised travelling friend, the rich and 
superb Hoditz. The latter, having been 
the terror and despair of his preceptors in 
his childhood, was at Yast abandoned to 
himself ; and though he had passed the 
age of noisy follies, he retained in his 
manners and his conversation a something 
puerile, which contrasted with his hereu- 
lean stature, and his handsome face, a 
little faded by forty years full of fatigue 
and debauchery. He had acquired the 
superficial information which he displayed 
from time to time only from novels, the 
fashionable philosophy, and attendance on 
the theatre. He prided himself on being 
an artist, and wanted depth and discern- 
ment in that as in all things. Neverthe- 
less, his noble appearance, his exquisite 
affability, his fine and cheerful ideas, 
soon operated upon the imagination of 
young Haydn, who preferred him to the 
baron, perhaps also on account of the 
more decided attention which Consuelo 
bestowed upon the Jatter. 

The baron, on the contrary, had studied 


army, and you perhaps know his saying| much; and if the illusions of courts and 


military regime of which he had been aj}to the duke of Brunswick, his nephew, | the effervescence of youth had often mis- 
witness and accomplice, at a period of |who was present at one of his great re-'led his perceptions of the reality and 
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worth of human greatness, he had pre- 
served in the depths of his soul, that in- 
dependance of sentiment and that equity 
of principle, which are produced by se- 
rious reading and by noble instincts devel- 
oped by education. His proud character 
might have been rendered torpid by the 
flatteries and caresses of power, but he 
had never bent so low, but that at the 
least appearance of injustice he raised 
himself fiery and burning. 

Frederick’s handsome page had touched 
his lips to the empoisoned cup, but love, 
an absolute, rash, exalted love, had come 
to redinimate his boldness and his perse- 


verance. Stricken in the most eensitive | 


part of his heart, he had raised his head, 
and braved to his face the tyrant who 
wished to bring him to his knees, 

At the period of our recital, he ap- 





|grave as a monarch, and frisky as a 


' condescension, which appeared to seek to 





| Consuelo, had been seized with a 
French marchioness. He drew his tab-| strong desire to laugh at hearing the 
lets from his pocket, and took notes with | Count propose to examine Haydn and 
the serious air of a thinker or diploma-| herself in music. She could only in- 
tist; then he read them over in a hum-| cline herself respectfully, while she made 
| ming voice, and Consuelo saw that they | great efforts to preserve a serious face. 
| were little verses in a gallant and plea-| Joseph, feeling more powerfully the ad- 
sant French. Sometimes he recited | vantageous consequences of a new protec- 
them to the baron, who declared them /| tion for himself, thanked and did not re- 
admirable without having listened to) fuse. The Count resumed his tablets, 
them. Sometimes he consulted Consu-| and read to Consuelo half of a little Ital 
elo with a good-natured air, and asked | ian opera, singularly detestable and full 
her with a false modesty, ‘‘ What do you | of barbarisms, which he promised to set 
‘think of that, my little friend? You an-; to music himself, and to have represented 
derstand French, do you not! ’’ jon his wife’s féte day, by his actors, up- 
Consuelo, impatient at this pretended jou his stage, in his chatean, or rather, 
at his residence : for, considering him- 
dazzle her, could not resist the temp-| self a prince in the right of margravine, 
tation of mentioning two or three faults | he did not speak otherwise. 
which were found in a quatrain fo beauty.| Consuelo pushed Joseph’s elbow from 





peared to be twenty at most. Masses of | Her mother had taught her to pronounce | time to time, to make him remark the 


brown locks, which he would not sacrifice 


} 


_and ennnciate well the languages which 


to the puerile discipline of Frederick,| she herself sang easily and with a cer- 
overshadowed his broad forehead. His! tain elegance. Consuelo, studious and 
figure was superb, his eyes sparkling, his | seeking in all things harmony, measure, 
moustache black as ebony, his hand white | and the neatness which her musical or- 
as alabaster, though strong as that of an’ ganization suggested to her, had found in 
athlete, and his voice fresh and manly as! books the key and rules of these various 
his face, his ideas, and the hopes of his languages. She had especially examined 
love. | prosody with care, exercising herself 

Consuelo thought of that mysterious jin translating lyric poetry, and in adjust- 
love, which he had every moment upon | ing foreign words to national airs, in or- 


| 
| 








count’s blunders, and overcome by ennui, 
said to herself, that to be seduced by such 
madrigals, the famous beauty of the he- 
reditary margraviat of Bareith with the 
appanage of Culmbach, must be a very 
stupidperson, notwithstanding her titles, 
her gallantries, and her years. 

While reading and declaiming, the 
Count kept crunching little comfits to 
moisten his throat, and incessantly offer- 
ed them to the young travellers, who, 


his lips, and which she no longer consid-| der to become mistrees of the rhythm and | having eaten nothing since the day before 
ered ridiculous in proportion as she ob-| accent. She had also succeeded in un-| and dying of Hunger, accepted, for want 
served, in his transports and in -his re- | derstanding the rules of versification in of a better, this aliment, fitted rather to 
serve, that mixture of natural impetu-| many languages, and it was net difficult | deceive than to satisfy it, saying to them- 
osity and of too well founded mistrust, | for her to detect the errors of the Mora-| selves that the Count’s sugar-plums and 
which kept him in a state of continual | yian poet. rhymes were very insipid nourishment. 


warfare with himself and his destiny. 


Astonished at her learning, but not 


She experienced, in spite of herself, a able to resolve upon doubting his own, 
lively curiosity to know the lady of the | Hoditz consulted the baron, who confi- 


At last, towards evening, they saw ap- 
pear in the horizon the fortifications and 
spires of that city of Passaw, where in 


thoughts of so handsome a young man, dently gave judgment in favor of the lit-| the morning Consuelo had thought they 
and found herself making sincere and ro-|tle musician. From this moment, the | never should arrive. This sight, after so 
mantic wishes for the triumph of the two | Count occupied himself exclusively with | many dangers and terrors, was almost as 


lovers. She di@ not find the day long, 
as she had expected, placed opposite to 
two strangers of a rank so different from 
her own. She had acquired at Venice 
the notion, and at Riesenburg the habit, 


of politeness, of gentle manners and of 


chosen expressions, which are the pleas- 
ant side of what was exclusively called in 
those days, good company. While keep- 
ing herself on the reserve, and not speak- 
ing unless addressed, she felt entirely at 
her ease, and internally made her reflec- 
tions upon al] she heard. Neither the 
baron nor the Count appeared to perceive 
her disguise. ‘The first paid no attention 
either to her or toJoseph. If he address- 
ed some words to them, he continued 
his remarks turning towards the Count: 
and soon, still speaking with enthusiasm, 
he no longer thought even of the latter, 
and seemed to converse with his own 
thoughts, like a spirit which is nourished 
with its own fire. 


real age or her sex. He asked only 


| where he had been educated, to know so 
well the laws of Parnassus. 

** §t the charity school of the singing 
meemeng of Venice,”’ replied she la- 
conically. 





**It would appear that the studies of 


that country are more severe than those 


of Germany; and your comrade, where 


did he study? ” 

** At the cathedral of Vienna,”’ replied 
Joseph. 

‘*My children,” resumed the Couat, 
‘* both of you have much intelligence and 


quickness. At our first resting-place, I 
wish to examine you upon music, and if 


you correspond to the promise given by 
your faces and manners, I engage you 


for my orchestra or my theatre, at Ros- 
I wish at any rate to present you 


wald. 


| her, but without appearing to doubt her | sweet to her as in former times would 


have been that of Venice ; and when they 
crossed the Danube, she could not restrain 
herself from grasping Joseph's hand. 

“Is he your brother? ’’ demanded the 
Count, who had not yet thoaght of ask- 
ing the question. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Consuelo at — 
random, in order to free herself from his 
curiosity. 

« Yet you do net resemble each other,” 
said the Count. 

** There are so many children who do 
not resemble their fathers,’’ said Joseph, 
gaily. 

‘* You have not been educated togeth- 
er?” 

“No, my lord. In our wandering 
condition, we are educated where we can 
be, and as we can be.” 

“ Yet, I know not why,” said the 


to the princess my spouse ; what do you, Count to Consuelo, lowering his voice, 
say*t ha! It would be a fortune for | «1 imagine yon must have been well born. 


As to the Count, he was by turns! children like you.” 


Every thing in your person and in your 
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Janguage announces a natural distinc-| of prince Esterhazy; and when we say in| perfection. She therefore sang with a 
tion.”’ the service, we do not mean that it was| boy's voice, somewhat harsh as if pre- 
**T do not at all know how I was born, | as musician only. > Paér saw him with a) maturely injured by the abuse of her 
my lord,’ replied she, laughing. ‘* 1) napkin on his arm, and a sword by his) profession in the open air. It was an 
must have been born a musician from | side, behind his master’s shale, cupevininn | tenpnamash for her at the same time, to 
father to son, for I love nothing in the | the functions of maitre d hotel, that is, of| counterfeit the simple mistakes, and the 
world but music.” head servant, according to the custom of, 
‘* Why are you dressed like a Moravian | the time and of the country. she had heard made so many times by 
peasant! ”’ Consuelo had not eaten with domestics | the children in the streets of Venice. 
‘** Because my clothes being worn out/| since her youthful travels with her moth-| But though she played this musical paro- 
by travel, I bought those which you see|er, the Zingara. She was much amused | dy wonderfully, there was so much natu- 
at a fair in that country.” at the grand airs of these lacqueys of a} ral taste in her fancies, the duet was 
‘*Then you have been in Moravia, at| great house, who considered themselves | sung with so much nerve and harmony, 
Roswald perhaps? ”’ humiliated by the company of two little | and that popular chant was so fresh and 
‘Tn its neighborhood, yes, my lord,’*| mountebanks, and who, placing them by! original, that the baron, an excellent mu- 
replied Consuclo, maliciously; ‘* I saw | themselves at the end of the table, served | sician and admirably organized for the 
from a distance, and without daring to/| them with the poorest morsels. A good | arts, replaced his portrait in his bosom, 
approach, your superb domain, your stat- | appetite and their natural abstemiousness, | raised his head, moved about in his chair, 
ues, your cascades, your gardens, your; made them find these excellent ; — finished by clapping his hands with 
mountains, what do I say? wonders, —a their cheerful air having disarmed those | vivacity, crying out that it was the truest 
fairy palace! ’’ |haughty souls, they were requested to|and best understood music he had ever 
** You have seen all these?”’ cried the | enliven the desert of the gentlemen lac- heard. As to Count Hoditz, who was 
count, astonished not to have known it|queys by music. Joseph revenged him-| full of Fuchs, of Rameau, and his classic 
sooner, and not perceiving that Consuelo, | self for their disdain by playing on the | authors, he liked less the style of compo- 
having heard him describe the delights of | violin very obligingly ; and Consuelo her-| sition and the method of delivery. He 
his residence for two hours, could easily | self, hardly feeling any more the agitation looked upon the baron as a barbarian of 
make the description after him with a/ and the sufferings of the morning, began | the north, and upon his two protegés as 
safe conscience. ‘*O! that must give|to sing, when word was brought them | quite intelligent scholars, whom he would 
you a desire to revisit it'’’ said he. ‘that the Count and the baron claimed the} be obliged to draw by his lessons from 
‘‘Tam burning with that desire, now)! music for their own amusement. There|the darkness of ignorance. His mania 
that I have the happiness of knowing| were no means of refusing. After the | was to form his artists himself; and 
you,”’ said Consuelo, who felt the neces- | assistance those lords had given eens ane his head, he said to them in a 
sity of reveuging herself for the reading ; Consuelo would have regarded all evasion| dogmatic tone: ‘‘ There is something 
of his opera, by laughing at him. las ingratitude ; and besides, to excuse | good here; but there is a great deal to be 
She leaped lightly from the bark in | themselves en account of fatigue or} found fault with. Well! well! we will 
which they had crossed the river, crying | hoarseness would have been but a poor | correct all that! ”’ 
with a strong German accent : pretext, since their voices, ascending from} He imagined that Joseph and Consuelo 
‘*O Passaw, I salute thee! ”’ the kitchen to the saloon, tad already} already belonged to him, and made part 
The berlin. carried them to the dwelling | reached the ears of the masters. of his choir. He afterwards requested 
of a rich lord, a friend of the Count, ab- | She followed Joseph, who as well as| Haydn to play on his violin, and as the 
sent fur the moment, but whose house | herself, was in the humor to take in good | latter had no reason to conceal his talent, 
was destined as a stopping place for| part all the consequences of their pilgrim-| he played admirably an air of his own 
them. They were expected; the ser-|age; and when they had entered a beau-| composition, which was remarkably well 
vants were preparing supper, which was | tiful saloon, in which the two lords were| written for that instrument. This time 
promptly served. The Count, who took finishing their last bottle of Hungarian| the Count was very wellegatisfied. ‘‘ As 
an extreme pleasure in the conversation | wine by the light of twenty wax candles, | to you,”’ said he, ** your place is found ; 
of his little musician, as he called Con-| they remained standing near the door| you shall be my first violin ; you are just 
suelo, could have wished to carry them after the manner of musicians of low; what I want. But you must practise 
to his table; but the fear of displeasing | rank, and began to sing the little Italian! upon the violoncello. I love the violon- 
the baron prevented him. Consuelo and | duets which they had studied together on| cello above all other instruments. 1 will 
Joseph were contented to eat in the kitch- | the mountains. teach you how to use it.”’ 
en, and made no difficulty at seating | ‘* Attention! ’’ said Consuelo malicious-| ‘‘Is my lord the baron, also satisfied 
themselves with the servants. Haydn|ly, to Joseph, before beginning. ‘‘ Re-| with my comrade!” said Consuelo to 
had never been treated any more honora-| member that his lordship, the Count, is| Trenck, who had again become pensive. 
bly by the great lords who had admitted going to examine us upon music. Let} ‘So much so,”’ replied he, * that if I 
him to their feasts; and, though the sen-| us try to do our best! "’ make any stay in Vienna, I will have no 
timent of art had elevated his heart suffi-| The Count was much flattered by this | other master but him.”’ 
ciently to enable him to cqmprehend the | remark ; the baron had placed the por-| ‘I will teach you the violoncello,”’ re- 
indignity attending this style of proceed- | trait of his mysterious Dulcinea upon his| turned the Count, “‘ and I ask of you the 


ing, he remembered without false shame, | down-turned plate, and did not seem dis-| preference.”’ 
**T like the violin and that professor 


that his mother had been cook to Count | posed to listen. 

Harrach, the lord of his native village. | Consuelo was careful not to display the | better,’ replied the baron, who in his 
Later in life, -nd when he had reached | whole extent of her voice and her pow-| predccupation displayed an incomparable 
the development of his genius, it was|ers. Her pretended sex did not accord) frankness. He took the violin, and play- 
Haydn's lot not to be any better appreci-| with such velvety accents, and the age|ed from memory, with much purity and 
ated by his protectors as a man, although | which she appeared to have under her| expression, some passages of the air 
he was so by all Europe as an artist. | disguise, would not allow it to be believed | which Joseph had just given; then re- 
He passed twenty-five years in the service | that she could have attained such great! turning it: “‘] wished to let you see,” 








rashnesses of crippled ornament which 
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said he to him, ‘that I am only fitted to| suelo anual herself by repeating the! solved to attribute to himself even the 
becume your scholar, but that 1 ean learn phrase, and making the trill inversely. ‘sudden splendor and the celestial purity 
with attention and docility.”’ Consuelo; ‘* No, that is not it,’ cried the Count’ whieh her organ acquired from one mo- 
requested him to play something else, with the voice of a stentor, and striking ment to another. 
and he did so without affectation. He, the table. ‘‘ You have not listened.” ‘* How much clearer it becomes in pro- 
displayed talent, taste, and intelligence.| He began again, and Consuelo marred | portion as I show him how to open his 
Hoditz bestowed extravagant eulogiums | the ornament even more oddly and provuk- | month, and bring out his voice!’ said he 
on the composition of the last piece. ingly than the first time, preserving her to Joseph, turning towards him with an 
“Tt is not very good,”* replied Trenck, | seriousness, and affecting a great effort of air of triumph. ‘* Clearness‘in teaching, 
‘for it is mine; yet I love it, for it attention and will. Joseph was bursting, perseverance, example; these are the 
pleased my princess.”’ _ and pretended to cough in order to conceal | three requisites with whieh to form sing- 
The Count made a terrible grimace to , a convulsive laugh. ers and declaimers in a short time. We 
warn him to weigh his words. Trenck, ‘ La, Ja, la, trala, tra Ja!” sang the! will take another lesson to-morrow ; for 
did not even take notice of it, and lost in Count, mimicking his awkward scholar, you must have ten lessons, at the end of 
his thoughts, made the bow run over the and bounding in his chair with al) the, which you will know how to sing. We 
strings fur some moments; then throwing symptoms of a terrible indignation which have the coule, the flatte, the port de voiz, 
the violin on the table, he rose and walk- | he did not feel the least in the world, but ‘enw, and the port de votx acheve, the chute, 
ed to and fro with great strides, passing which he considered necessary to the the inflerion tendre, the martellement gat, 
his hand across his brow. At last he| power and magesterial dignity of his the cadence feimte, &e. &c. Now go and 
returned towards the Count, and said to eharacter. /repese yourselves; I have had chambers 
him : | Consuelo mocked him for a good quar- ' prepared for you in this palace. I shall 
‘| wish you a good evenitig, my dear) ter of an hour, and when she was satisfi- stop here on some business until noon. 
Count. I am compelled to depart before | ed, sang the trill with all the neataess of You will breakfast and will follow me to 
day-break, as the carriage [ have seut for which she was capable. Vienna. Consider yourselves from this 
will take me hence about three o'clock in| ‘* Bravo! bravissime !"’ cried the Count, moment as in my service. To begin, do 
the morning. Since you will remain all throwing himself back in his chair. ‘** At you, Joseph, go and tell my body servant 
the forenoon, it is probable [ shall not see | Jast that is perfect! I knew that I could to come and light me to my apartment. 
ym again before we meet at Vienna. I make you do it! Give me the first peas- Do you,” said he to Consuelo, ** remain 
shall be happy to find you there, and to ant you meet, and | am sure of forming and go over again that last roulade I 
thank you ouce more for the agreeable him, and teaching him in a day what oth- showed you; I am not perfectly satisfied 
portion of my journey passed in your ers would not teach him in a year! Sing with it.”’ 
company. Ht is from my heart that | am that phrase once more, and mark all the; Hardly had Joseph gone out when the 
devoted to you for life.”’ | notes without seeming to touch them. — Count, taking buth of Consuelo’s hands 
They grasped each other's hands sev- | That is even better, nothing could be bet- with very expressive looks, tried to draw 
eral times, and at the moment of quitting ter! we will make something of you her towards him. Interrupted in her rou- 
the apartment, the baron, approaching yet!*’ And the Count wiped his fore- lade, Consuelo looked at him also with 
Joseph, gave him several pieces of gold, head, though there was not a drop of much astonishment; but she quickly drew 
saying: ** This is on account of the les- sweat on it. | away her hands and recoiled to the other 
sons I shall receive of you at Vienna ; | ** Now,” resumed he, ‘‘the cadence end of the table, on seeing his inflamed 
you will find me at the Prussian embas- with fail and turn of the throat!*’ He eyes and his libertine smile. ‘“‘ Come! 
sy.’ He nodded his head to Consuelo,! gave her an example with that facility, come! do you wish to play the prude ?”’ 
and said: ‘* As for you, if I ever find which the poorest choristers acquire by said the count, resuming his indolent and 
you trumpeter or drummer in my reg rote from listening to the best singers, superb air. ‘* Well! my darling, we have 
ment, we will desert together; do you admiring i in their manner only the plays of a little lover, eh? "he is very ugly, poor 
understand?’ And he went out, afier| the throat, and believing themselves as fellow, and I hope that you will renounce 
having again saluted the Count. 'skilful as they because they succeed in| him from to-day. Your fortune is made, 
| imitating them. Consuelo again diverted | ‘if you do not hesitate ; for 1 do not like 
iherself by putting the Count into one of delays. You are a charming,girl, full of 
heen great cold-blooded passions whick | | intelligence and sweetness; you please 
As soon as Count Hoditz found himself|he loved to display when gallopping on| me much, and from the first glance | cast 
alone with his musicians, he felt more at! his hobby, and ended by making him hear, upon you, I saw that you were not made 
his ease, and became entirely communica- | a cadence so perfect and so prolonged, | to tramp about with that little scamp. 
tive. His favorite mania was to assume | that he was forced to ery out: Nevertheless, I will take charge of him 
the chapel-master, and to play the part of| ‘Enough! enough! That is it; you | also; I will send him to Roswald and es- 
unpresario. He therefore wished to com-| have it now. [ was very sure I could give | tablish him there. As for you, you will 
— Consuelo’s education immediately. | you the key. Let us pass to the roulade. | remain at Vienna. I will ledge you pro- 
‘Come here,”’ said he to her, “‘ and take | | You learn with an admirable facility, and | 
a seat. Weare alone, and you will not/I wish I could always have pupils like | even bring you forward in the world. 
listen with attention a league off. Seat! you.” When you have learnt music, you shall 
yourself likewise,’’ said he to Joseph,! Consuelo, who began to feel overpow- | be the prima donna of my theatre, and 
“and try to profit by the lesson. You do! ered by sleep and fatigue, abridged con-| you shell see your little chance ‘friend, 
hot know how to make the smallest trill,”’ | siderably the lesson of the roulade. She! when I carry you to my residence. Is it 
said he, addressing himself anew to the| made with docility all those which the | understood! ’’ 
Breat cantatrice. ‘‘ Listen carefully,—j| opulent pedagogue prescribed to her,| ‘* Yes, my lord Count,” replied Consue- 
this is the manner in which it should be | however faulty in taste they might be ;| le with much gravity and making a low 
done.” And he sang a common phrase | and even allowed her beautiful woice to bow, ‘* it is perfectly understood.” 
into which he introduced several of those | resound naturally, no longer fearing to; Joseph returned at that moment with 
Ornaments in a very vulgar style. Con-/| betray herself, since the Count was re- | the valet de chambre, who carried two 
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candles, and the Count went out, giving a} sage in the bark of an old boatman who | the anger of a terrible master? Finally, 


little tap on the cheek to Joseph, and ad- 
dressing a smile of intelligence to Con- | 
suelo. 

‘* He is perfectly ridiculous,’’ said Jo- 
seph to his companion as soon as he was | 
alone with her. 


‘* More so than you think,” replied she | 


thoughtfully. 
‘* No matter, he is the best man in the | 
world, and will be very useful to me at! 





Vienna.”’ 
** Yes, at Vienna, as much as you) 
please, Beppo; but at Passaw, not in 
the least, I assure you. Where are our 
bundles, Joseph? ”’ 
‘In the kitchen. I will go and get) 
them and carry them to our chambers, 
which are charming from what they tell 
me. At last you will get some rest! ”’ 

** Good Joseph,”’ said Consuelo, shrug- 
ging her shoulders: ** Go,’’ resumed she, | 
‘** get your bundle quickly, and give up 
your pretty chamber in which you ex- 
We leave this 
on the instant; do you understand 


pected to sleep so well. 
hous 
me’ Ge quick, for they will certainly 


iM t len rs.” 


Hayda thought she was dreaming. 


Viiat!” eried he, ** is it possible? 


these great, lords kidnappers too? *’ 


‘* | fear Hoditz even more than Mayer,”’ 


replied Consuelo impatiently. ‘* Come, 
run! do not hesitate, or I leave you and 
go alone.”’ 


There was so much resolution and en- 
ergy in Consuelo’s tone and features, that 
Haydn, surprised and distracted, obeyed 


her hurriedly. He returned in three min- 


utes with the bag which contained their | 


music and clothes ; and three minutes af- 


was carrying merchandise to Lintz. He 
was an honest man, with whom they 
were well satisfied, and who did not in- 
terfere with their conversation. He did 
not understand a word of Italian, and, his 
boat being sufficiently loaded, he took no 
other passengers, which at last gave them 
that security and repose of body and mind 
which they needed in order to enjoy com- 
pletely the beautiful spectacle presented 


to their eyes at every moment of their | 
| speak, that the declaration of love to the 


voyage. The weather was magnificent. 
There was a very clean little cabin to the 


boat, into which Consuelo could retire to | 
rest her eyes from the glare of the wa- 


ter; but she had become so accustomed 


during the preceding days to the open air | 


and broad sun, that she preferred to pass 
almost the whole time, lying upon the 
bales, delightfully oceupied in watching 


the rocks and trees of the bank, which | 
She. 
could make music at her leisure with) 


seemed to glide away behind her. 


Haydn, and the comic recollection of the 
musie-mad Hoditz, whom Joseph called 


master-mad, mingled much gaiety with | 


their warblings. Joseph mimicked him 
exactly, and felt a malicious joy at the 
idea of his disappointment. 
and their songs cheered and charmed the 
old mariner, who was passionately fond 


of music, as is every German proletary. 








Their laughs | 


who respected you, and did not pretend 
to recognize your sext Who compre- 
hended the beauty of your Italian airs and 
the good taste of your style’ ” 

** And the genius of Master Joseph 
Haydn? ’’ added Consuelo smiling ; “ the 
baron, always the baron !”’ 

** Doubtless,’ returned Haydn, to give 
back the roguish insinuation ; ‘‘ and it is 
perhaps very fortunate for a certain noble 
and dear absent one of whom I have heard 


divine Porporina proceeded from the ri- 
diculous Count instead of the brave and 
seductive baron.”’ 

** Beppo! ” replied Consuelo, with a 
melancholy smile, ‘* the absent never suf- 
fer wrong except in ungrateful and mean 


hearts. That is why the baron, who is 


generous and sincere and who loves a 
mysterious beauty, could not think of 
paying court to me. I ask you yourself, 
would you so easily sacrifice the love of 
your betrothed and the fidelity of your 
heart to the first chance eaprice ? ”’ 
Beppo sighed profoundly. ‘* You can- 
not be the first chance caprice for any 
one,”’ said he, ‘‘ and the baron would 
have been very excusable had he forgot- 
ten all his loves, past and present at the 


sight of you.” 


* You grow gallant — complimentary, 


He also sang to them some airs in which Beppo! I see that you have profited by 
they found an aquatie physiognomy, and the society of his lordship the Count ; but 
which Consuelo learnt of him with the | may you never wed a margravine, nor 
words. They completely gained his heart learn how love is treated when one has 
by feasting him as well as they could at | married for money.” 

their first landing place, where they laid| They reached Lintz in the evening, and 
in their own provisions for the day; and | slept at last without terror and without 


that day was the most peaceful and the care for the morrow. As soon as Joseph 


terwards, without having been remarked most agreeable they had yet passed since | woke he hastened to buy shoes, linen, 
by any one, they had reached the suburb | the commencement of their journey. many little niceties of male dress for him- 
at the extremity of the city. | ‘Excellent baron de Trenck!”’ said | self and especially for Consuelo, who could 

They entered a small inn, and hired Joseph, changing for silver one of those | make herself look like a smart and hand- 
two chambers which they paid for in ad-| brilliant pieces of gold which that noble- | some young man, as she jestingly said, in 
vance, in order to leave as early as they | man had given him: ‘‘ it is to him that I | order to walk ‘about the city and vicinity. 
wished without being detained. owe the power of relieving the divine Por- | The old boatman had told them, that if 

** Will you not at least tell me the oc-| porina from fatigue, from famine, from) he could find a freight for Moelk, he 
easion of this fresh alarm? ’’ asked Haydn | danger, from all the ills that misery brings | would take them advard the following 
of Consuelo, as he bid her good night on/in its train. Yet I did not like him at} day, and would carry them twenty leagues 
the threshold of her chamber. first, that noble benevolent baron! ”’ more on the Danube. They therefore 

‘Sleep in peace,’’ replied she, “‘ and| ‘* Yes,’’ said Consuelo, ‘‘ you prefer-| spent that day at Lintz, amused them- 
know in two words that we have not/red the Count. Iam glad now that the selves by climbing the hill, examining 
much to fear now. His lordship the | latter confined himself to promises, and | the fortification below and that above, 
Count, divined with his eagle eye that I ‘did not soil our hands with his benefits.”’ | whence they could contemplate the ma- 
am not of his sex, and did me the honor| ‘* After all, we owe him nothing,” re-| jestic meanderings of the river through 
of a declaration which has singularly flat-| sumed Joseph. ‘‘ Who first had the|the fertile plains of Austria. Thence 
tered my self-love. Good night, friend | thought and the resolution to fight the re-| they also saw a spectacle which made 
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Beppo, we will be off before day-light, 


and I will knock at your door to rouse 
you.”’ 
On the next day the rising sun saluted | 


cruiters * it was the baron; the Count did 
not care, and only went through complai- 
sance and for fashion’s sake. Who ran 
all the risk and received a ball through 


our young travellers as they were floating | his hat, very near the skull? again the 


them quite merry: this was Count Ho- 
ditz’ berlin, which entered the city tn- 
umphantly. They recognized the car- 
riage and the livery, and being too far off 
to be perceived by him, amused them- 


on the Danube, and descending its rapid | baron! Who wounded and perhaps kill-| selves with making low salutations dow 
stream with a satisfaction as pure and|ed that infamous Pistolat the baron! to the ground. At last, towards evening, 
Who saved the deserter at his own ex-| returning to the river's bank, they there 


hearts as light as the waves of that yar! 
tiful river. They had paid for their pas-| pense perhaps, by exposing himself to | found their boat laden with merchandisé 
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for Moelk, and joyfully made a new bar- | 


gain with their old pilot. They embark- 
ed before dawn and saw the serene stars 
shining above their heads, while the re- 


flection of those stars glistened in long 
lines of silver upon the moving surface of | 


the stream. This day passed not less 
agreeably than the preceding. 
had but one trouble, which was to think 
that he approached Vienna, and that this 
journey, of which he forgot all the suffer- 
ings and the dangers, to recall only its 
delightful moments, would soon be brought 
to its close. 

At Moelk, they were obliged to leave 
their honest pilot, and this not without 


Joseph | 
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once, with regard to a certain group of | 
individuals, by turns and simultaneously, | 
somewhat of a slave, somewhat of a mas- | 
ter, whether he will or no ; without con- 
fessing it and without pretending it. 

No one knows where I am! Certainly | 
that is a thought of isolation which has its | 
charm, an inexpressible charm, savage in | 
appearance, legitimate and gentle at bot- 
tom. We are made to live alife of recipro- 
city. The highway of duty is long, rough, 
and has no horizon but death, which is per- | 
haps hardly the rest of asingle night. Let | 


as march on then, and without sparing | 


But if, under rare and benefi- 
cent circumstances, in which rest may be 


our feet 
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saw a pair of old shoes lying in the path, 
which they supposed to belong to a poor 
man who was at work in the field close 
by, and who had nearly finished his day’s 
work. 

The young student turned to the pro- 
fessor saying, ‘* let us play the old man a 
trick: we will hide his shoes, and con- 
eeal ourselves behind those bushes, and 








| watch to see his perplexity when he can- 


not find them.’’ 

** My dear friend,’’ answered the pro- 
essor, ‘‘ we must never amuse ourselves, 
at the expense of the poor. But you are 
rich, and you may give yourself a much 
greater pleasure by means of this poor 
man.— Put a dollar into each shoe, and 
then we will hide ourselves.”” 

The student did so, and then placed 


+ himself with the professor behind the 
regret. They could not find in the craft inoffensive and isolation without remorse, | bushes close by, through which they 
f which were offered for a continuation of a green by-path presents itself to our | could easily watch the laborer, and see 
; their voyage the same conditions of isola- steps, let us profit by some hours of soli- —. eee a 
4 tion ang security. Consuelo felt herself tude and contemplation Those hours work, pa came across the field to the 
f rested, refreshed, strengthened against all free from care are very necessary for the path, where he had left his coat and 
; accidents. She proposed to Joseph to re- active and courageous man to recover his shoes. While he put on the coat, he 
f sume their jonrney on foot until some strength; and I tell you, that the more ay madi Sock ie tenet 
new opportunity. They had still twenty you are devoured by zeal for the house of) gown. cad found the.telec. Actennh. 
leagues to travel, and this manner of joar- God, (which is no other than humanity.) ment and wonder were seen upon his 
neying was not very expeditious. The the better fitted are you to appreciate some countenance ; he gazed upon the dollar, 
¥ truth is, that Consuelo, even while per- moments of isolation in order to re@iter oo 4 me ws “ee prone wits pate. 
‘ ‘ 4 ‘ » . % ag: : e 00 } ' 
: suading herself that she was impatient to into possession of yourself. The selfish sides, but could see no one. Now he put 
resume the dress of her sex and the pro- man is alone always and everywhere. the money in his pocket. and proeeeded 
4 prieties of her position, was, at the bot- His soul is never fatigued by loving, by to put oa the other sh: it how great 
he : Sane a ee . was his astonishment when he found the 
tom of her heart, it must be confessed, as suffering and persevering ; it is inert and ther dollar! His feelin 
ther dolla s teelings overcame him: 
little desirous as Joseph to see the end of cold, and has no more need of sleep and he ih ene bin Sneed. fettttd am te het. 
their expedition. She was too much of of silence than has a corpse. He who yen and uttered aloud a fervent thanks- 
y an artist in all the fibres of her organiza- loves is rarely alone, and when he is, he giving, in which he spoke of his wife, 
a tion, not to love the liberty, the hazards, is happy. His soul can enjoy a suspen- Sick and helpless, and his children with- 
or F «ferry ia ; out bread, whom this timely bounty from 
the deeds of courage and address, the sion of activity, which is as a deep sleep deme ‘achaden fae welll ees Gee 
7 constant and varied aspect of that nature to a vigorous body. That sleep isa good perishing. 
which the pedestrian alone enjoys com- witness of past fatigues, and the preeur-| The young man stood there deeply 
ms pletely, in fine all the romantic activity of sor of new labors for which he is prepar- | affected, and tears filled his eyes. 
put ob! : ; a , ** Now,”’ said the professor, “‘ are you 
bh wandering and isolated life. ing. I hardly believe in the real grief of not much better pleased than if you had 
P I call it isolated, friend reader, in or- | those who do not seek distraction, nor in| played your intended trick.” 
Sig der to express a secret and mysteriousim- the absolute devotedness of those who| ‘© dearest sir,” answered the youth, 
a pression which is easier for you to com- have no need of rest. Either their grief ‘* you have taught me a lesson now that 
uld : ; , . I will never forget. I feel now the truth 
4 prehend, than for me to define. It is, 1 is a deadness which reveals that they are of thn Wanda which 1 acter ie 
ne believe, a state of mind which has no) broken, extinguished, and would no long- stood, ‘ it is better to give than to re- 
s name in our language, but which you er have the strength to love that which | ceive.’”’ 
7 must necessarily recall, if you have ever they have lost; or their devotedness with- | We should ‘ene o——- the poor but 
p travelled on foot to any distance, alone, | out cessation and without failure of ar with the wish to do them gogd. 
ki or with another self, or indeed, like Con- | ity, conceals some shameful desire, some! Prorgseionat Exiquerti.. The fallew- 
| suelo, with an easy companion, who was | selfish and culpable compensation which I | ing amusing incident of professional eti- 
1“ . cheerful, obliging and sympathizing. In distrust. See, I had from Dr. Joel Lewis, of 
fone those moments, if you were free from all These observations, though a little too | ees ae ont who 
- immediate solicitude, from all disturbing | long, are not out of place in a recital of ao OS Green ate 7 yous 
ng thoughts, you have, I doubt not, experi-| the life of Consuelo, an active and devet-| The Dr. had a valuable cow, which 
ve enced a kind of strange delight, a little ed soul, if there ever was one, who still _became sick and seemed likely to die. 
ae ¢ selfish perhaps, as you said to yourself, might sometimes have been accused of | He -y * Irish Stan ee ee 
ugh “At this instant, nobody is troubled | selfishness and frivolity by those who did an denna = t’s y self ‘in a 
nce about me, and nobody troubles me. No/| not know how to comprehend her. same,” said the man,‘‘there’s Jemm 4 
ae one knows where I am. Those who To be Continued. Lafferty can cure any cow in the = . 
0- , , — i , left.””  ** Well 
; domineer over my life would search for barring she’s at thé . 
tri- main Wein: the D discover me in| _A Ptrasanr Surprise. A young man, | then,” replied the Dr., “‘ go for Lafferty.” 
car- vo) fe ‘of eighteen or twenty, a student ina|The cow doctor accordingly came, 
r off this situation unknown to all, new even ‘university, took a walk one day with a| drenched and physicked the brute for four 
| to myself, in which I have taken refuge. | professor, who was commonly called the| or five days, in the lapse of which time 
. y P as 
ra Those whom my life impresses and agi- student’s friend, such was his kindness to he waited on Dr. Lewis and pronounced 
own tates, rest from me, as I from my action the young men whose office it was to in- _ —., — par greatly oer 
NING» upon th I bel t self entire] eee . fea ae 2 ¥ py 
here yen chem. a oa Y>| “While they were now walking togeth-|‘* Wel, Lafferty, what do I owe you! 
dise both as master and as slave ;’* for there er, and the professor was seeking to lead|‘‘ Owe me,”’ replied Jemmy, drawing 
i 


is not one of us, O reader, who is not at | the conversation to grave subjects, they | himself up with great dignity, “* sorra the 
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haporth! We doctors niver take money of 
one another.”’ 

** My first impulse,”’ said the Doctor, 
while telling the story, which he gave 
me directly after the incident happened, 
** was to kick the fellow out of the house, 
and throw his fee afier him, but on s2c- 
ond thought, the whole affair seemed so 
ridiculous that | bowed him my ackaow!l- 
edgments with as much gravity as I could 
assume, and as svon as he left the house 
lay down on the carpet, rolling over and 
over to indulge the fit of laughter which I 
must give way to, or burst.’’— Cist s Adv. 





MR. BALLOU'S ADDRESS 
at the Annual Meeting of the Hopedale 


Community. 


The following Address by our respect- 
ed friend Apin Batuov, will be read with 
interest and pleasure by all the the advo- 
cates of the Associative order. It shows 
the social and moral advantages arising 
from united industry, even under unfavor- 
able circumstances; and the admirable 
spirit of Cgristian benevolence and hope 
which it breathes must command the es- 
teem of every candid reader. 

Betoveo Assoctates:—This is our 
fifth annual mecting, the fourth since our 
settle.neut on these premises. I evongrat- 
ulate you on its arrival, We welcome it 
amid blessings which ought to inspire our 
hea:ts with profuuad gladaess, gratitude, 
confidence, and zeal. It comes to us re- 
plete with satisfactions and hopes. It is 
a green eminence in the progress of our 
enterprise, from which we may survey 
with complacency the past and the future. 
Never before were our affairs so prosper- 
ous, our foundations so firm, our prospects 
so cheering. This day's Financial Re- 
port will inform you that for the first time 
in our history we are prepared to declare 
a dividend of nearly or quite the cunstitu- 
tional four per cent. on all our Joint Stock 
from the ume of its investment. This 
will clear us of all arrearages on that ac- 
count, and evable us to commence the 
new year with a fair probability of being 
able at its cluse to declare at least a mod- 
erate dividend on /ador itself. Such a re- 
sult is the more probable from the fact, 
that under our present improved industrial 
organization, all branches of business are 





barns, two valuable mill-dams, a commo- | 
dious Mechanic shop filled with useful 
tovls, labor-saving machines, and various 
facilities for the successful carrying on of 
several branches of business; a conven- 
ient building for schools, religious and 
other public meetings; and numerous 
other rooms fixtures and accommodations 
for the public advantage. The farm was 
completely run down, but is new in the) 
way of material improvement — promis- 
ing continually increasing returns for the 
labor bestowed on it. 


All this time we have had a large pro-_ 





| portion of children to provide for and edu- 
'eate, who till recently could not be em- 


conducted with increasing efficiency, reg- | 


ularity, and order. And also from the 
fact that some important branches, for 


which we have made considerable outlays, | 


are but just now beginning to render a 


profitable return. 

A brief review of the past will impress 
us with a just appreciation of our present 
highly auspicious circumstances. 
commenced this great undertaking with 


We 


less than four thousand dollars clear cap- | 


ital. 
amount, including with our Joint Stock 
private property equally useful to the 
Community ; besides var borrowed capi- 
tal, which we are prepared to employ to 
good advantage. We commenced with 


We have now four times that! 
| foo. 


ployed to any tolerable advantage. Yet 
we have maintained schools fur them from | 
four to six hours per day, five days in the | 
week, forty-eight weeks in the year, for’ 
at ieast three years out of the three years 
and vine mouths of our inhabitaney on this 
Domain. And all this has been done eu- | 
tirely at our owa expense, while we have 
been paying hundreds of dollars out of 
our hard earnings into the ‘Town ‘Treas- | 
ury in the shape of taxes,—not a cent 
having been refunded. Our direct and 
indirect taxes to the Goverument of the 
old order of Society, to maintain its pau- 
pers, its prisons, its criminal code, its ar- 
my avd navy, its civil list and is educa- 
tion, (leaving its roads out of the accvunt, 
which are directly beneficial to us) you 
will perceive are of some consequence to 
us, as items in the cust of living. But to 
the Government, or rather to the old or- 
der of Society, which is taxing us, we oc- 
easion no expense whatever. But by 
precept and example are promoting those 
salutary moral reforms which teud con- | 
stantly to the diminution of its public ex- 
penses. Su far as we are concerned we 
make no paupers, and can make none. | 
We make no criminals to punish, nor put 
the public to any expense for punishing | 
their criminals on our aecount. We 

bring no actiens at law to be tried in their 
costly court-houses, by liberally salaried 

judges, extravagantly feed lawyers, and 

well-pail officers and attendants. We 

educate our our own children and youth. 

We govern ourselves by the divine law. | 
And the Almighty in whom we trust pro- | 
tects us, without the intervention of mili- | 
tary and naval forces. Constables, sher- 

iffs, magistrates and prisons are rendered 

unnecessary to us. Our principles and | 
our arrangements prevent all necessity for 

such appliances. The world cannot do | 
without these things, because it has no| 





During the nearly four years of these 
operations, we have been able to meet 
vur pecuniary liabilities to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, and to maintain an unp- 
sullied credit. Our seceding members, 
to the namber of nearly twenty in ail, 
have been honorably settled with at their 
departure, and paid either in cash or ae- 
ceptable securities every cent due them, 
This has been a draft upon our resources 
of several thousand dollars. But we have 
sustained it with firmness. And now we 
stand up in every possible respect better 
conditioned for future operations than at 
any former period. Without hard toil, 
incessunt anxiety and peculiarly favorable 
providence of God, it would have been 
impossible for us to reach our present 
hopeful position. Let us therefore hum- 
ble ourselves in the dust, in view of all 
our unworthiness, and ascribe the gery, 
the whole glory, to our Father in Heay- 
en. 

It is He from whom our sublime relig- 
ious and moral principles came. e@ Te- 
vealed them through his beloved Son, 
whom it is our delight to acknowledge 
Lord and Master. Ais Holy Spirit en- 
lightened us to perceive, and warmed our 
hears to embrace those blessed principles. 
That Spirit awakened us to a sense of the 
hoary evils which inhere in the old order 
of society, and scatter mildew over its en- 
tire surface. It is our Father, the God 
of love, who called us to this noble work 
of social reform. He assigned us this 
eventful mission —the showing forth a 
more excellent way of human association. 
He sent us forth out of Egypt, an untried 
company, strangers to our own infirmities, 
and with every thing of detail to learn by 
experience. He has sifted us as wheat, 
and tried us as in the furnace of perplex- 
ity. He has brought us by a way that 
we knew not, and Jed us in paths wherein 
our feet had never walked. But he has 
made darkness light tefore us, crooked 
things straight and rough places even. 
These things nas he done for us and not 
forsaken us. His strength has sustained 
us through every struggle. His own 
night hand has been our unfailing support. 
His grace has always been sufficient for 
us. When our hearts fainted he revived 
them. When our hands fell down in 
weariness he refreshed them. When we 
knelt in secret agonizing prayer, full of 
tears and trembling for the fate of our 
Community, he whispered to the soul in 
a still small voice —‘* fear not, you shall 
prevail over all adversity.’ And so he 


faith in any thing higher than its own | breathed health into all the winds that 
standard, and no willingness to conform have swept this valley. He caused it to 
to the conditions on which alone it ean| gurgle among the stones of onr pleasant 
ever be free from its present curses. We) little river. He direeted the pestilence to 
can do without them, for the contrary | spare us and our little ones, and sickness 
reasons. We are also anxious to bring to enter our abodes only to remind us that 
the whole human race into our own 80- | we are mortal. He commanded Death 
cial position. But this is a work of cen-| not to select a single victim from this Do- 
turies, and for a long time we must bear| main, and the grave to remain closed till 
our own burdens, and those of the world | his people had out lived their early trials. 
We will not complain of this: but| His unslumbering eye watched over us 
while we make a proper estimate of it, | for good and not for evil; because he had 
rejoice that our Heavenly Father has ac-| consecrated this spot, despicable in the 


counted us worthy of a place among the | eyes of the world, to great and glorious 


one time-shattered dwelling house, and | 


two or three rickety old baras, without a 
single mill-dam, manufactory, or shop of 
any kind for mechanical business, or 


school-room for the comfortable accoinmo- | 


dation of our children. We have now a 
thriving little village of a dozen dwelling 
houses, highly improved and comfortable 


exposé of affairs so satisfactory. 


daring and hardy pioneers of human im-| purposes—to be eminent in future times 
provement. It is an arduous yet most) as the nursery of a reformation in human 
honorable and pleasant service to all the | society, which should demonstrate that 
faithful and true hearted who engage in| /us foolishness is wiser than men, and /us 
it. L have adyerted to the expense of it| weakness stronger than men. He has 
merely.to show more strikingly how high- | multiplied oar well wishers, raised us up 
ly favored we have been, to sustain so | faithful friends, and disappointed the evil 
many burdens and yet present a financial expectations of them that watched for out 
| halting. He has neutralized the poison- 
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ous sting of envy, broken up the snares! and be willing to conform to those indis-| Father's will in their mother tongue. An 
of treachery, turned aside the fiery darts pensable conditions of social and individ- Irish sehvol is a Kible in the cells of the 
of slander, and eradicated the rising root ual happiness! Are we beating the air Inquisition —it is Luther living in Reme 
of bitterness. He has overruled the mur-| without end, object, suitable adapiation and striving with the Pope — it is Dan- 
mers of unbelief, dissipated the illusions) of means, or hope of suecesst By no iel in the liens’ den—it is, in one word, 
of error, and corrected the defects of in-| means. We really oceupy an illustrious| the bush burning and not consumed. 
experience. He has brought forth a new | position. This now humble Hopedale, | 
creation out of chaos, and commanded |is a Bethlehem of salvation to the glori- | 
| 























light to shine in the midst of darkness. | ous social future. If others despise it, | POETRY. 
He has been a clond to us by day, and a or protrude at us the lip of seorn because | 
pillar of fire by night. He has given his we thus esteem it, let them do so. It} SPRING IS COMING. 


angels charge over us, and commanded becomes us to stand up ereet in faith, | 
his chosen ones to couduct us in safety firm in purpose, determined in zeal, im-| i 

through the wilderness of our probation. | movable, uncompromising, entrenched be- | 0! Winter must away, away ! 
Blessed be his holy name forever more ;| hind our impregnable ramparts of divine | He mopes about the house all day, 
and let all the people old and young say | strength, intent only on that sublime des- Looking so heavy and forlorn : 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


AMEN. |tiny which time will assuredly prove to He must get ready and be gone. 
“ We are his people, we his care, |have been decreed to this Community. | : 
Our souls and all our mortal frame ; /Our only concern should be to do our See Spring before the door appear ! 
What lasting honors shall we rear, duty, our whole duty, manfully, cheer- | He’s come to pull him by the ear, 
Almighty Father, to thy name ? | fully, unfalteringly. God will take care To take him by the beard so gray: 


‘of the rest. That we may thus discharge 
our duty, let us act like men and women | 
of faith, not of mere momentary sense. Gay Spring begins to knock and beat ; — 
Let us look beyond our own day and) Hark, hark! I know his voice so sweet ; 
generation to the great future, — heyond | with little lily-buds he drums, 
self to the good of the whole human : 
brotherhood. This only is the noble part | 
for us to act. In acting it, the Infinite: And you must let him in straightway ; 
Father will surely crown our labors with 
itnmortal success. Let us love one anoth- 
er, forbear with one another, forgive one 
another, encourage one another, ce dpe- 


But let us remember that the very He hath a rude, mischievous way. 


glory we ascribe to God, for his unspeak- 
able goodness and tender mercies towards 
us, reflects shame and humiliation on our- 
selves just in proportion to our ewn un- 
worthiness. This we must not forget. 
His goodness leads to repentance. And 
his loving kindness augments the vast- 
ness of our obligations to be faithful to 
our high calling. . It was not our worthi- 
ness that procured his blessings. It was 
not our excellence that elevated us to the ai Ta aon emadiies an tek cee 3 . ‘ 
responsible station we now occupy in the fi hful d 6 T! i] rhe First comes young Morning-wind so wild, 
vanguard of the army of human Reform. ae at a Sioa bo ¢ A chubby-cheeked and rosy child ; 


: well. 
» loved us before we loved him. He He'll bluster till all ring again: 
He loved us a pag I tender you anew my heart and hand. — > cS SEM 5 
called us out of darkness into his marvel- : J 


; I am with you for life and death. By He ’!! make you let his master in. 
ous light, while yet we were gruping 


amid the confusions of sin and fully. He the grace of God I will faithfully watch See Sunshine, gallant knight, advance! 
sited ns agp enil qualified am vedas over your interests, and will defend to 
pore : . e jos F é ili Be 
forward this work. He assigned us to ce sat en - enya + a inte 
this mission, as heralds of a new Social T .s Decl: = , acim 
State for the whole human race. He/| , °S':— the Vectaration of your principles. | ines 7 
has blessed, prospered, and crowned us I will heartily concur in the bearing of all | The ightingale to th’ onset sounds : 
wieh aa — Senenatn oun: leenale Oh sacrifices, the endurance of all toils, and And hark! and hark! the note rebounds: 
at eure sey _ «| the prosecution of all measures necessary 

ourselves so wine and gond, but rather 10/ ., the common welfare: And sow: 
nite of ¢ ‘railties and imperfections, , Come in, come in, thou joyous Spring ! 
oe ae eae ee - i aoe commend you, and this vur beloved enter- | ¢ JY pens 
ane” ST p prise, to the guidance and guardianship | 

But how happy ought we to feel that of the most High Ged. May his bene- 


he- lies appeinted es to. 60 gloridie a ser diction be upon us all according to the| THE HARBINGER. 


strength of our hopes. And should it be ¢ , ; > 
vice? Though accounted fools by the | *™?e! ; SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1846. 
world, and pitied for the devotion with so ordered, may we who are now -in the| : 


eridian of life, after bearing the ivilinets : 
which we prosecute what appears to » : gt heats | Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
them so worthless an undertaking. are and burdens of these days, meet together , contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 

n so or d eB» lin the place of our assembly, in a good gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
we not sensible that we occupy one of : é 


ld © teetelng’ ia tb Gale of eee commercial convulsions all tending to imp: verish 
. 0 age, re\o ag 

the most honorable positions to which the Ss d & the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
universal Father can call mankind in this 


‘toils, and worshipping as we Jean on the | Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
mortal state’ If we are not sensible of | 


> : : ‘ : | application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 

— « ai stay ms Him, ‘ of w ~— ‘tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
throu who and to whom are aii| b i i 

this, we ourselves have yet to learn the | ‘'reus! > | IP IIAPy: VEER, SR 

destiny of man and the influence which 

this Community will exert towards the 


things; to whom be glory forever and Da. Cuannina. 
consummation of that destiny. 


And rattles at the door, and hums. 


For he hath servants in bis pay, 
| Whom he can summon to his aid, 
And thunder through — he’s not afraid. 


He'll shiver through with golden lance. 
Flower-fragrance, cunning flatterer — think 
How he can wind through every chink. 


An echo from my sou! doth ring! 

















ever. Amen.” 
ASSOCIATION IN THIS COUNTRY. 


War is to cease, slavery to cease, crime! Iris Scxoons. Irish schoolsare great-| It was the desire of Fourier, to the la- 
to cease, cruelty to cease, competition of | ly effective in opening the way to the Ro-| tegt day of his life, to induce some weal- 
interests to cease, false education, false | man Catholic heart, in procuring an intro- | th ital : : 

ere , jucation, . es ; ace capitalist to engage in a practical ex- 
religion, false government, false industry, | duction for the Gospel into the districts | y P : h lizati a id 7 
false wealth, poverty, misery, —all are | and family cireles, and in furnishing a peo- | Periment for the realization of his ideas in 


to cease. To this end the true condi-| ple prepared for the Lord. Those who | Social Science. His works contain ma- 
tions of human happiness have been| know not what an Irish priest is, cannot | ny powerful appeals, addressed to men of 
nen to in nena nrtaies sneetone, wet - ee ae | this class, showing the facility with which 
ouly begotten Son, Jesus Christ. o| Irish school is ike an OV - | : , : 
soon as men rise high enough in the in-| rament, in the days of Claverhouse and | the enterprise could be accomplished, its 
tellectual and moral scale. to resolve on! Dalziel; it does not know the moment | freedom from hostility towards existing 
conforming to those conditions, the work | when it may be surprised by the priest $ | interests, and the momentous benefits that 
is ——e on a sees us 4 dnanae. f An ie oaneraee or | would accrue to Humanity from its sue- 
enough, and we have begun the work, | blage of all ages, under 0 - : cet 
ee pred : : tie | reece ‘ is was n 

From this beginning here and elsewhere, | hind a turf-stack in the moors, for reading | cessful a This — doubt 
it will go on to its consummation. Like) the Irish Bible, when the work of the} the most judicious course which he could 
leaven hid in many measures of meal, it| day is over.—An Irish school is a little | pursue, in his situation and cireumstances. 
- leaven the whole ype: Ages may, knot : arenas _ onan |He had no intelligent middling classes, 
ist transpire, but the result is certain, men of threescore and children of tem, who | : 

a ; ‘accustomed to exertion and self-reliance 
ls it, then, a small thing that we have! have crept steal: hily in the dark night to) accustom a ? 








been elevated high enough to perceive’ the cot of the poor weaver, to learn their| possessing @ moderate share of wealth 
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accumulated by their own industry, pre-| most sublime truths are oftenest illus- | 
pared to take part in an intellectual and trated; as Franklin reduced the lightning 
social movement of the most profound to a theory, with a hempen string and a 
character, to whom he could explain his bit of iron. 
sublime conceptions of human destiny,| We shall realize in this country, by the 
and on whom he could depend for codpe- combination of men from the common 
ration. The masses in France were not’ walks of life, what Fourier looked for in 
sufficiently enlightened to be relied on vain among the capitalists of France. 
for devotion to a work, which required} Even now the work has prosperously | 
wisdom, address, and a strenuous adher- commenced. A train of causes are in 
ence to an ideal purpose. Hence, he ad- | operation which will prepare the way for | 
dressed himself exclusively to men of magnificent social results. Within the 
wealth and intelligence, and sought the last few years, the progress which has 
aid of capital only from the higher ranks been made in the general tone of thought 
of society. ‘towards a superior social order is in the 
The case is entirely different in our, highest degree remarkable. A sponta- 
own country. It is not necessary with us neous action, as it would seem, has taken 
to court the favor of enormous capitalists, place, which will lead to the introduction | 
who, with the rarest exceptions, are the of a true organization of society ; it is man- 
last men to approve of novel movements jfested in various forms; but its tenden- | 
for the general good. We need not wait eies are identical, and cannot be misun- 





it of some great potentate of derstood. 


who shall be snch a The mass of the people in this country | 


as to prefer are tending to Association, by their dis- | 

humanity to the couserva- satisfaction with the present structure of | 

tion of rains t thout looking society. There is a pervading sense, in | 
iy Such tairaculeus interposition, We many instanees dim and perhaps uncon- 
may cheertuily pursue our task of uutuld- scious, of aggravated evil and wrong in 
ing the doetrines of Association, with an our social arrangements, like the sense of | 
undoubting faith that they will be em- oppression which one feels in an exhaust- 


braced by a sufficient number of the mass ed atmosphere. This is not confined to | 
of the people, to ensure the ultimate tri- any special classes. It is felt alike by | 
umph of the movement. We depend on persons who hold the highest rank in the | 
the intelligence, the sense of justice, the social scale, as well as by those at the 


faith in progress, the practical skill and extreme point of depression. Among the | 
energy, and the materia] resourees, which wealthiest classes, there are just and | 
will be consecrated to this cause, by the generous minds, which are alive to the 














consecration is poured out on their youth- 
ful brows, and they will yet show them. 
selves the elect servants of the Highest, 
who are destined to crown Humanity 
with blessings, though they should wear 


' the crown of thorns themselves. 


The movement among the less pros- 


_perous classes is a still stronger indication 


of the approach of a social order, that 
shall be a more adequate expression of 
the essential principles of human nature, 
The injustice of their present social posi- 
tion is widely and deeply felt ; they are 
awakening every day to a more lively 
consciousness of the rights and the obliga- 
tions of man; they feel the demands 
which the individual is entitled to make 
on society; and they are beginning to 


_eall loudly for the guarantees which must 


ever be the indispensable conditions of 


social happiness and improvement. The 


doctrine that the soil belongs to Humani- 
ty and cannot be subjected to mercenary 
speculation and monopoly, in accordance 
with the will of the Creator, is now 
earnestly expounded, and warmly em- 
braced; and, in like manner, men are 
opening their eyes to the fact, that the 
fruits of labor rightfully belong to the 
producer, and cannot be set aside and 
hoarded up for the aggrandizement of a 
few, who had no share in their creation, 
without jugglery and imposition. The 
promulgation of these views is adapted to 
produce confusion in the present social 
order. They cannot, however, be kept 
back ; they are proclaimed on the house- 


great middling classes of American socie- gross inequalities that now exist, whieh | ‘ps; and are weleomed with enthusiasm. 
ty. Not from one individual of over- perceive that the discrepancy between the | | They will be merely negative and barren 


grown wealth, is the social redemption to marble palace and the mud hovel is not! 


| propositions, without the social organi- 


proceed, from which all Humanity will be of divine appointment, which can receive | zation which is proposed in the Combined 
blessed. It is the union of intelligent, ne enjoyment from the luxuries of the | Order. Their ultimate effect must be to 


earnest minds, of sincere and devoted gilded-and silken saloon, when compared 
hearts,—the combination of moderate cap- with the drudgery and wretehedness of 
itals, of effective industry, and of daunt-" those who are doomed to menial services, 
less enterprise, — which is to give a de- and which would freely renounce the cost- 
monstration of a better social order, and ly appliances that surround them, for the 
present, in a brilliant material embodi- | sake of a more genial and equitable or- 
ment, the seientifie principles which have der, that would realize the character of a 
made Fourier’s name iiamortal, This is. Universal Home. This is especially the 
in aceordance with the charaeter of the case with many of the younger portions 
American mind, and with the spirit of of our most opulent families, whose 
society, in this country. There is suffi- hearts have shown themselves proof 
cient intelligence, scientific culture, men- | against the seduetive influences of custom 
tal refinement, and material wealth amneng | and fashion, and the subtle poison engen- 
the masses with us, to warrant the high- | dered by the lust of gain. They listen 
est hopes, from their combined endeavor. | to the promptings of their better nature ; 
It only needs to awaken a general atten-| they manfully protest against the abuses, 
tion to the subject, and as sure as the sun | of which they are conscious, though they 
will rise in the morning, the experiment| cannot remedy them; they keep them- 
will be triumphantly carried through.| selves unspotted from the world; and 
We might select a hundred men, in the | extend a cheering weleome to the reso- 
immediate circle of our acquaintance, any | Jute pioneers, whose souls are stirred up 
ten of whom would be able to make such | by faith and hope to vigorous action. 
a trial of the Associative system, as to | Their discontent will terminate in wise 
convince the world of its truth, They | endeavors for higher progress, The 
would have to work on a-small scale, to| spirit of the age is preparing them for 


convince men of the truth of the Asso- 
ciative doctrines, and lead them to engage 
in the practical movement, which will 
gradually accomplish a revolution in s0- 
ciety, without violence, disorder, or pre- 
judice to actual interests,— a revolution, 
which will best substantiate its claim toa 
divine origin, by its resemblance to those 
operations of nature, by which the most 
beneficent changes are accomplished under 
the gentlest and most harmonious influ: 
ences, 


THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN GER- 
MANY. 


It will be seen by a letter which we 
give below, and which we translate from 
the Democracie Pacifique of Paris, that 
the Religious movement, commenced by 
Ronce in Germany, tends to assume 4 
social character, and to look to the eleva- 
tion of man on earth, as wel] as to his 
salvation hereafter, If Ronge preaches 
sincerely the doctrine of Charity and 
Love, if his heart is truly filled with the 





be sure, but it is in this manner that the noble and effective deeds, The oil of great commandment —‘t Thou shalt love 
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thy seighbor as ‘thyself, - that is, the | in all its practical workings; they should government. measures. It will triumph, 
whole human family, his influence must | aim at the collective salvation of the whole for the spirit of our epoch decrees it, and 
tend to this result. To us it seems) human race, and this is only to be effeeted | | the world has an immense interest in its 
amazing that the Christian clergy in this. _by elevating the race to a state of uni-| | success. 
country, who, we believe, as a general | versal abundanee, intelligence, and virtue.| ‘* The earliest news from Germany may 
rule, to be sincere and true men, who | perhaps apprise you of highly important 
have engaged in this sacred office from | Letter from Stattgard, dated Nov. 16, | facts, since the question now to be de- 
conviction, and not from worldly consid-| 1845. ‘cided i is whether Ronge’s reform will be 
erations, —as is so often the case in| ‘‘M. Ronee has just left the middle of | as fortunate in the work of organization, 
Europe, —do not feel and proclaim the | Germany to return to Breslaw. Let us as it has hitherto been in that of criticism. 
necessity of the é@levation of mankind | glance at the progress of the reform in | | Perhaps Silesia may be destined to be the 
from their present condition of poverty, | | which he is engaged in this part of Ger- first field on which the glorious banner 
ignorance, degradation, vice, and crime, | many. of Association, and of Christian fraternity, 
to a condition of universal prosperity,| ‘‘ And first let us establish a fact which | is hoisted.” 
intelligence, virtue, and happiness. Let) can no longer be doubted, a fact whose | 
them do this, and they then can save the | importance is beginning to startle the men 
race collectively, instead of snatching, as 


RAIL-ROADS. 
of statu quo. I refer to the utter dis-| When the idea of Rail-Roads was first 
at present, a brand here and there from | credit into which old-established religious | suggested, it required a certain degree of 
the burning. | ideas have fallen among the great ma-| management and reserve, not to subject 
Let it not be said that this elevation of | jority of enlightened men. Hence the | jt to universal derision. The witnesses 
mankind, their terrestrial redemption, is | sudden and immense popularity of Ronge, who appeared before the British House 


impossible; that the depravity of the. 


human heart raises up insurmountable 
obstacles. It is not so: the earth is 


fertile enough, and the powers of pro- | 


who has personified in himself, in so en-| of Commons, were directed to make a 
ergetic a manner, the religious negation. | very large deduction in their statements 
Hence the consternation apparent in the of the speed which it was calculated 


ranks of Roman Catholicism and Protes- could be obtained, lest the whole project 
duction of man, with the aid of machinery, | tant pietism. So much for the negative should be disearded with incredulity « 


are almost incaleulable. Enough can be | side of the reform: let us now look at its contempt. Men had been so accus 


istomes 
produced to seeure abundance, and even | positive side. to lumber along the road with their crazy 


superabundance to all; with prosperity| ‘‘ If Catholic and Protestant dogmatism vehicles, that they could not get an idea 
come the means of education, with edu-|has hitherto preached the necessity of of lucomotion, without a prodigious waste 
cution refinement and intelligence, and| Farrn,—and God knows with what of horse-flesh. Their fathers had always 
with these the virtues. | profit! Ronge, on his side, insists upon! gone to “ mill*’ and to “ meeting” in 
The world wants practical reform in| the much neglected precept of Love, and this way, and surely none but an idiot 
Industry and in Social Institutions. The in this he shows a profound insight into! could suppose that any change in their 
present system of Hireling Labor, of|the needs of our epech; and be it re-| modes of conveyance would be an im- 
envious Competition, of fraudulent C hab banegnbened he no longer speaks of it | provement. Five miles an hour was the 
merce, of antagonistic Interests, of un-| vaguely, as he has hitherto done, but! most that they had ever travelled, and in 
just division of profits, the grasping mo-| begins to form and set forth plans, which | all conscience, no good Christian could 
nopoly of Capital, which is allowed un-| are often in aceordance with those of the wish to go faster. And then to think of 
bounded license, the general discord,| Associative school; and those who are whirling from place to place on a path of 
conflict, and opposition, which reign in| somewhat intimately acquainted with the | iron with fire-power ; who had ever heard 
the practical affairs of man—all these | reformer are well assured that he con-|of such a thing; why, the very thought 
are false and Satanic, in violation of the | siders his true mission to have but just| of it was preposterous, and could be in- 
law of Charity and Love; and in the| commenced, and that he will successfully |dulged in by none bat the most arrant 
name of Christianity they should be re- | persevere to the end of the career upon | visionaries. Besides, to give up the com- 
formed. It is these false institutions and | which he has so auspiciously entered. | fort of one’s own carriage, to renounce 
arrangements of society, which deprave,| What honor for the reformer! What a|the aristocratic privacy of the isolated 
at least to a very great extent, the heart} triumph for the ideas represented by the | vehicle, to travel pell-mell with nobody 
of man: they chill and destroy the love | Associative school ! knows who in promiscuous confusion, to 
of the neighbor, and by degrees, the love} “Great, then, you will easily believe, is | sacrifice all the glories of “ gigmanity ”’ 
of God. If a man love not his brother | the joy of the reformer’s friends, and not|at one fell swoop,—this was a thought 
man whom he hath seen, how shail he love | \ess great is the spite of his stupid or|not to be endured for an instant. Yet 
God whom he hath not seen. hypocritical enemies. This arises from|the iron steed has superseded the old 
It is in a society like the present, with | the fact that on both sides it is instinetive- | horse of flesh and blood ; fire and water 
its opposition of all interests, its antago- ly felt that here is the important point.|do the work of living muscle; clean 
nism, its individualism, its selfishness, its} This gained, the triumph of religious| paths take the place of highways filled 
discords, and its universal and ceasele&s| reform is certain. It is the tendency of| with dust or mud; and the swiftness of 
conflicts in all spheres, in parties, sects,| Ronge to a social reform that has no|the wind is deemed a safer as well asa 
commerce and industry, — it is in such a| doubt induced the Archbishop of Posen| pleasanter rate of travelling, than the 
society, that the doctrine of salvation by | to denounce him and his adherents to the | moderate jog-trot, in which our respecta- 
Faith alone has arisen, and the heavenly | Prussian government as a gang of com-| ble grandmothers rejoiced. 
doctrine of Love and Charity been} munists and demagogues, fit only to be| Thus far no alarming consequences to 
eclipsed and rendered subordinate. outlawed, and the Jesuits of Protestant-| Church or State have been the result. 
The Christian clergy should rise up in| ism, the good and gentle leaders of the |The world rolls round as ever; we have 
opposition to this state of things; they | pietistie portion, join in the chorus, But|as much sunshine and as much moon- 
Should advoeate an industrial and social|the cause of reform has henceforward | shine ; people eat and drinkewith as good 
reform, and the Christianizing of society, | nothing to fear from its enemies; it is| an appetite as before ; the Board of Bro- 
which now is anti-Christian and infernal | already too strong to be annihilated by | kers are no less bland and velvety than 
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of old; commerce flourishes; and the 
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Sociat Meetines 1n Boston. We are 


well-known standard firm of Messrs. | happy to learn. that the friends of Asso- 


Smoothspeech and Cutkeen is driving a 
profitable business. 

It is by no means impossible, perhaps 
we may indulge the thought without too 


| 


j 


great presumption, that the progress of) 
science may also effect some charges in | 


the relations of society. We venture on 
the suspicion that the art of locomotion is 
not the only one inherited from our pious 
ancestors which will be fonnd susceptible 
of improvement. The time may come 
when it will be clearly seen that good 
sense applied to the organization of the 
social state will produce something better 
than the present gigantie structure of de- 
it may be that the 
convenience, economy, and elegance of 


cepuion and violence. 


the rail-road car, which shows the supe- 


riority of combination over isolation in 
travelling, may suggest the advantages of 
a combined order of society, instead of 


the old system of antagonism. 
Ce 


Tue Curonoryee. ‘This is the rather 
quaint title of a new daily paper which 
has just been started in Boston, under the 
of Mr. FEuizur Werienr. 
If newspaper readers have any taste for 


editorial care 


originality, pungent brevity and terseness 
of expression, and a quiet vein of Yankee 
wit, we predict for the Chronotype an 
We find in it the 
vivacity, gevial humor, and power of lan- 


extensive popularity. 


guage, which we naturally expect from 
the accomplished translator of La Fon- 
taine; and its independence, manliness, 


| too solid facts, it is too deep and univer-| 


and liberality of sentiment, sustain the, 
character of its Editor as a powerful ad- | 


vocate of the rights of Humanity. He 
is welcomed by no one more warmly than 
by ourselves, and we shall be truly disap- 
pointed if an enterprise, commenced with 


ciation in Boston, contemplate holding a 
series of meetings at each other's houses, 
for inquiry and conversation. This is 
just what is needed to meet the present 
state of thought and feeling, with a large 
number of individuals. The attention of 
so many is now directed to the question 
of social reform, that though they cannot 
share personally in any practical attempt 
to establish Association, they must have 
free communication with each other, to 
compare notes, if nothing else. The 
less formal these meetings are made, the 
better; and if they should become too 
large for familiar conversation, it would 
perhaps be wise to divide into different 
We have no fear that the inte- 
rest now awakened will die out, although 
we urge the importance of frequent, and 
There is too much 
reality in this movement, it is founded on 


circles. 


friendly meetings. 


sal in its character, to release any one | 


from its service, who has once truly ap- 


preciated its nature. It seizes’ upon the 


soul, that does not reject it, with a grasp | 


that cannot be relaxed, and leads into 
the serene regions of hope in Providence 
and Humanity, though all around is dark- 
ness and discouragement. We wish for 
the concentration of those, who feel that 
the doctrines of 
rounded their life with new prospects ; 
and for judicious, united endeavors to give 
practical efficiency to the faith which they 
cherish in their heart. 


Tue Democratic Review. We do 
most sincerely forgive this able Journal its 
insertion of the malignant article concern- 


_ing Association, on which we have here- 
tofore commented, for the sake of the 


. . . | . 
such a union of earnestness and hilarity, temperate and most conclusive reply from 


shall fail to meet with the success which 
it so richly merits. 


Tue Green Mountain Sprinc. This 
is another paper recently sprong up in 
that most beautiful of all the Green 
Mountain villages, Brattleboro, Vt., edi- | 
ted by our old friend and fellow laborer 
in the cause of Associative Unity, Davin | 
Mack. It is devoted to the exposition of | 
the principles of Hydropathy, in connec- 
‘tion with the Water-Cure Institution of 
Dr. Wesse.noert.* Its Editor will always | 
write with the unction, that proceeds from 
sincere conviction and deep love, and his | 
paper cannot fail to be interesting, not 
only to the invalids who are exhorted to 
‘* wash, and be clean,’’ but to all, who 
would see ‘‘ the ills that flesh is heir to ”’ 
diminished by the simple processes of 
nature. We send him our cordial pod | 
wishes in his work of organie reform, 
whether applied to the human body or 
to human society. 


the pen of Mr. Brispane which appears 


,in the number for the present month. 
We can only commend this article to the | sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 
attention of our readers to-day, but shall | 
, lose no time in reprinting it in our paper. | supplied with Ten Copies. 
_We hope that it may have a wide circu- 
| lation. It sets forth the position and 


aims of the Associationists of this coun- 
try, with a clearness and thoroughness 
which must satisfy every honest mind, 
and lead the public to do justice at least 


to their purposes, if it does not accept 


their plan of social reform. We chal- 
lenge every friend of progress, every just 
and benevolent man, to study with care 
the expositions presented in this article, 
and then to deny the importance, the util- 
ity, or the desirableness of the movement 
to which they are devoted. 


‘* A great lie,’’ says the poet Crabbe, 


|** is like a great fish on dry land; it may 
fret and fling, and make a frightful both- 
ier, but it cannot hurt you. 
| ly to keep still, and it will die of itself.’’ | 


You have on- 


Association have sur-| 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL, 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish. 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 


The course of study comprises instruction 
_in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
| European languages and literature. 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a const@pt maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
| assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
} straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
| are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
| suits, or carried through acourse of instrue- 
‘tion, in the higher branches usually taught 


in the University. 


| Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
| Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

| The School is under the immediate direc- 
| tion of Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, Mr. Dwicurt, 
am! Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
‘every pupil of teader age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establivh- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 


Fer young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and tor older pupils who wish 
/t0 pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
| School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 


| TERMS,— Four Do iiars a week for 
bourd, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
| in all branches. 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
February 28, 1846. 


| 
j 
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